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Since the report of the Committee of Ten, with the accompany- 
ing reports of the conferences, is certain to call forth a full dis- 
cussion among the readers of the Schoo. REVIEW, it may prove 
helpful to set forth in its pages some of the fundamental principles 
which underlie the report, and which have dictated its particular 
form. 

It will be remembered by those who were at the meetings of 
the National Council of Education in 1891 and 1892, that ‘* uni- 
formity ’’ was the prominent word in the discussions of reform in 
secondary education, and that a very prominent point was a uni- 
form standard for admission to college. It is well to recall this 
fact in the evolution of the Committee of Ten, and to remember 
that the final authorization of the committee’s work included far 
more than was originally suggested, and embraced all matters 
bearing on secondary school studies. 

By the terms of its appointment the committee was called up- 
on to enlist experts in all leading subjects of secondary education, 
to collate their opinions on the fundamental questions of educa- 
tional practice, and to take such action on these as it might 
‘*deem appropriate.”” There will be no question among readers 
of the report of the effort of the committee to make these con- 
ferences thoroughly representative of the subjects, the colleges, 
and the schools, and no doubt as to the very great value to Amer- 
ican education of the special reports of these representative 
bodies. Whether, or not, critics of the final report are satisfied 
with what the committee has deemed ‘‘appropriate,” they will 
find in the conference reports material which will gradually tend 
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to better all of our school work, through the vigor and freshness 
and directness and suggestiveness of their recommendations. 

The committee had obtained reports from fifty-four representa- 
tive schools, of the subjects taught in them and the time allotted 
to each subject, and these had been carefully studied before the 
first meeting of the committee. The influence of this fact on the 
questions transmitted to the various conferences will be noted by 
the careful reader. As these schools were naturally chosen from 
among the strongest public and private institutions, any points 
suggestive of criticism were sure to be found in fuller develop- 
ment among the less advanced. 

The first principle demanding recognition was the need of con- 
tinuity in study. The demand for this would seem to be an axiom 
of pedagogy, but the study of school programmes makes evident 
that it needs new emphasis. No proper educational results can 
be obtained without recognizing the element of “me as essential, 
and without remembering that the immature mind of the school 
student requires more time for the assimilation of material than 
is necessary for his teacher. The committee insisted upon the 
principle that any subject that is introduced into the curriculum 
should be taught in sufficient quantity, and for a time long enough, 
to guarantee to the student the profit it is fitted to bestow, and 
unless these conditions can be met it is worse than useless to 
teach it at all. The sample programmes presented in the report 
will be found to illustrate this principle. 

A second principle relates to the gua/ity of the work. Unani- 
mously, the conferences and the Committee of Ten declared 
against the very common American practice of teaching the same 
subject differently to those who propose different aims to them- 
selves after their school days are finished. As long as the study 
is to be pursued at all it should be done with the same thorough- 
ness and the same amount of time, whether the boy is to go into 
business or into college. The principle is not only required by a 
due regard to thoroughness of work, but it should be enforced 
because of its relief to schools already overstrained by the multi- 
plicity of their classes. The emphasis put upon this principle by 
the committee’s report, and suggested in its questions to the 
conference, ought to do much, in itself, to simplify and improve 
the work of our schools. 


The Report of the Committee of Ten 9 
It may be added that the enforcement of these two principles 
will materially change many of our school programmes by reduc- 
ing the number of subjects now offered, but taught for so incon- 
siderable a time that the appropriate results of study cannot be 
gained from them. 

A third principle that had great influence in shaping the speci- 
men programmes, grows out of the consideration that the middle 
of the high school course marks a time of great change in our 
schools. About that time we find large numbers dropping out of 
school altogether, and there, too, perhaps, the decision for col- 
lege, a scientific school, or business, is likely to be made. Both 
for those who are to carry on their education no farther, and for 
those who are to choose a special line of development, it is de- 
sirable that a course be planned which shall include the essentials 
of all sound education,—language, history, mathematics, natural 
science. The gain to the youth in an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of these different lines of interest, before his decision is 
made, cannot be overestimated. If he end his school days then 
his mind has been opened to these various suggestions of thought 
and experience; if he continue his work he will do so with broad- 
er interest and with a more intelligent comprehension of his fu- 
ture work. 

This principle seemed to force Greek into the third year 
much to the regret of some of us. And yet the frincipf/e must 
commend itself, we venture to think, and if so the resultant 
practice cannot be unfortunate for the larger interests of our 
students. 

Perhaps no principle which determined our actions will seem 
more radical to most than that which calls for more hours of wa- 
prepared recitations. Manifestly the suggestion of a possible 
twenty hours in the school week could have been made only by 
those who believe that our present system is capable of very great 
improvement. The members of the committee were unanimous 
in their protest against the overwork of children, in their insist- 
ence on the duty of keeping them fresh and buoyant, and of not 
crowding their childhvod out of them. Under our present fifteen 
hour system the work is often too heavy for their strength, and 
by crowding and hurrying them fails utterly of its fruitage, 
Twenty hours of recitation then could not be thought of save by 
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a departure from the prevalent mode of thought in our schools, 
As arule, it may be said, our schools have no place for the unpre- 
pared recitation, where the teacher leads, stimulates, inspires, as 
well as instructs. The days are crowded with recitations, it is 
true,—and alas! in too many cases the hours of recreation are 
necessarily, and wrongfully, given to study. 

In Germany we find thirty-three and thirty-four hours required 
in the Realschule, and even as high as thirty-five in the gymnasium, 


and in the French Lycée the average is only about five hours less. 
The teacher necessarily is the worker, then, and the class studies 


with him, and the work is done én school. Let any one who wishes 
to mark the difference, at this point, between our own and the 
best continental systems, consult Part I of the report of the com- 
missioner of education for 1888-89. There is evidently much for 
us to learn in this direction, and the discussion of the report be- 
fore us will accomplish much if it turns our attention to it. 

Another principle was debated in the committee, and some seem 
to interpret the report as declaring it, but the decision was 
against it’ I refer to the claim that all studies are of equal edu- 
cational value. President Schurman calls attention to this in the 
February issue of THE REvIEw, and seems to assume that it is the 
opinion of the committee. Possibly a few phrases of the report 
might suggest this, but it is true of those which have come under 
my notice since the final report was issued, that they insist on 
equivalence of rank for purposes of admission to higher institu- 
tions rather than equivalence of value (see p. 52). The quotations 
in President Baker’s statement may be explained on that basis. 
The Committee of Ten numbered among its members some who 
are able advocates of the theory that all studies are equal in edu- 
cational value, butas a committee it deliberately refused to sanction 
the opinion, after much discussion, and confined the expressions 
of ‘‘ equivalence”’ to the lower range of practical rank in relation to 
college requirements. The thought of the committee was surely 
equivalence of results, in this aspect, rather than equivalence of 
value, intrinsically considered. 

Space permits but the briefest reference to another, but a far- 
reaching principle,—the need of more unity in our school work, 
of the supervision of all the interests of the student by every 
teacher. The committee has called attention to the fact thata 
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great deal can be done in teaching English, for example,—and even 
in instilling the principles of ethics and philosophy, by those whose 
special work is in science or history. This but serves to illustrate 
the point that more common interest, overshadowing all special 
interests, will do much to save the time of our youth, which our 
present system sometimes sadly wastes. 

With such principles in mind, the committee’s business was to 
collate the reports of the conference, and to suggest certain les- 
sons from them. 


Perhaps the most important of these is the indirect argument of 
the report against the present division between the primary and 
secondary schools. It is found quite impossible to meet the de- 
mands of the conferences on a basis of a four years’ high school 
course. To begin the subject earlier, is the desire of most of 
them, as that most instructive Table I makesclear. The inference 
is that our present high school work must begin in the grammar 
school, that no proper programme can be made fora four years’ 
course, and that the present sharp definition of grammar and 
high school is unfortunate, wasteful, and tends to destroy the 
idea that education is a continuous process. 


The report will serve its generation well if it awakens a dis- 
cussion of this issue, and leads to an effort to readjust our system 
so that what we call high school work may absorb two or more 
years of the grammar schooi grade, and so that there may be an 
earlier beginning of several studies under the supervision of those 
who are to complete them. 


It was the committee’s duty, however, to present as perfect 
a four years’ programme as possible. It grouped in Table III all 
subjects suggested by the conferences in such wise as to allow for 
a sufficient study of each to gain the appropriate result, but with- 
out thought that a practical course was thereby suggested. There, 
however, are the subjects which must be studied, and on this 
foundation school programmes must be made. The four sub- 
mitted by the committee, in Table IV, are, in its opinion, the 
most feasible that can be prepared from the material, under the 
restrictions of a four years’ course. That they show compromise 
is to be expected. Givena too large amount of material for four 
years, and the necessity to make a four years’ programme, and 
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compromise would seem to be inevitable. The remarkable thing 
is that unity enough could be secured to enable the committee to 
publish what seems a fairly satisfactory plan for a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. But it should always be remembered that these 
tables are ‘‘sample programmes,” and are not thought of by the 
committee as ideal. 

President Schurman’s criticism demands more attention than 
space will permit. It may be said in brief, however, that the 
committee attempted to cut out what it regarded as unessential, 
and that the contents of Tables III and IV express their judgment 
as to the subjects which should be studied in the secondary 
schools. They are not responsible for the four years’ course, and 
their report is an indirect argument against it. 

The committee’s recommendation regarding admission to col- 
lege from any thorough high school course will provoke much 
discussion and objection. Itis certainly an effort to meet one of 
the most crying defects of our educational system, the lack of co- 
ordination between schools and colleges. But manifestly it does 
not bind a college requiring Latin for all its courses, to admit a 
student without Latin. In that case the college would have no 
‘* appropriate” course for him,—but somewhere, among the courses 
offered by a larger institution, or one aiming to do a greater 
variety of work, every thoroughly prepared student would find a 
place, whatever his course of study. This would maintain the in- 
dependence of the college as well as of the school. In any case, 
the colleges owe a duty to the secondary schools at this point 
which they have been too prone to disregard. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the individual member of 
a committee is called upon to suppress strong opinions, often, in 
the larger interest of the work in hand. No conference report, 
and certainly no such report as that of the committee, was ever 
made without implying a restraint of individual conviction for the 
sake of enunciating certain important conclusions. Every one 
knows certain opinions, published again and again, held by the 
chairman of the committee, for example, that would in his case, 
modify the application of the principles agreed upon. It was not 
the least appreciated of his great services to the committee that 
he could hold these in check, however cherished, for the sake of 
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the general truth in which all could agree. And if we ever reach 
unity in these questions of theory and administration it will be 
through a recognition of the fact he so admirably exemplified. 


J. M. Taylor 


Vassar College 


GERMAN IN THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 


The question of how to teach the mother-tongue, and of what 
to teach, and for what ends, is not new to German educators. 
For a generation it has arisen in one form or another to vex the 
devotees of the old system, and with each re-appearance it has 
won increased favor from the public. It has been discussed scien- 
tifically on its own merits; it has been an important factor in the 
wider problem of the national policy in education; it has been in- 
voked as the bulwark of the Fatherland against the rising tides of 
social democracy. That there should be unanimity of opinion is 
scarcely to be expected. My purpose if this paper is to extract 
from the mass of material at hand what seems to me of value to 
American readers and at the same time to represent faithfully 
the essentials of theory and practice from the German point of 
view. 

Instruction in the mother-tongue, it is generally conceded, 
should occupy a central place in the curriculum; it should be 
treated directly as an independent subject and indirectly in con- 
nection with all other subjects of the course; it should introduce 
the pupil to the national history and literature; and its especial 
aim should be to beget a readiness in the correct use of the oral 
and written language. While there are few dissenters from the 
first proposition, a glance at the programme of a Prussian Gym- 
nasium shows sixty-two week-hours assigned to Latin and twenty- 
six to German. This would be contradictory were it not possible 
to teach the mother-tongue indirectly. The weight of depart- 
mental rulings favors this plan. If the Gymnasien need for Latin 
more than twice the time that is given to German, they must 
make the use of good German an essential part of the training in 
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Latin. A sensible pedagogics bases this demand on higher mo- 
tives: All instruction may not be restricted to the subject in 
hand; it should also contribute to the general culture. As new 
ideas are acquired words must be found to match them. If the 
pupil is allowed to speak in his vernacular, if his use of language 
is not extended beyond the range of his provincial dialect, it is 
safe to say that the new ideas will lose half their value because 
inadequately expressed. With clearness and correctness of ex- 
pression comes a keener insight into the mental content. And 
when every recitation is made indirectly an exercise in the right 
use of the mother-tongue, when the pupil is taught to appreciate 
the value of concise, correct, and suitable language as the expo- 
nent of hisideas, when every sentence written for a teacher's criti- 
cism is tested not only for content but for form, and above all 
when the teacher is always careful not to offend in written or 
spoken word—when all this is carried out faithfully and cheerfully, 
then is the difficult part of the training already accomplished. 
And, further, if the mother-tongue is not taught indirectly in 
connection with every other subject, the hours specially devoted 
to it—be they never so many—will be disappointing. It is not 
possible, if success would be attained, to have our speech on 
parade certain hours of the week and off duty the rest of the time. 

The reading of good literature is its own reward, but when, as 
in Germany, the literature breathes the national life and spirit, 
the reader catches an added charm. If he be a school-boy he 
lingers long over the tales of wonderful! adventure, and stirring 
patriotism, so characteristic of the Fatherland, and thereby be- 
comes—a German. Not only does he imbibe new feelings, new 
ideas, but unconsciously his tongue acquires something of the 
richness of the language in which he reads—a language new but 
yet his own. And the study of foreign classics, ancient and 
modern, gives him a deeper insight into the nature of the mother- 
tongue; the points of comparison not only fix the limits of his 


speech but suggest greater freedom within its bounds. With right, 
then, is the study of literature emphasized in German schools. 
There have been three, possibly four, distinct phases in the de- 
velopment of the present day theories of German teaching: (1) 
The earliest attempts to teach the mother-tongue were undertaken 
with a view to a better foundation for the study of Latin—the 
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one pathway to a liberal education. (2) The rise of German 
poetry led about the middle of the 18th century to its introduction 
into the schools, but through the influence of certain learned 
societies the instruction was mainly confined to grammar and 
rhetoric. (3) The third period began as the great classic litera- 
ture of the nation was brought to completion; it was character- 
ized by the study of the literature as an end in itself. (4) And 
now, as it seems to me, a fourth period has begun in which the 
chief aim is to reveal to youth the wea!th of their national inherit- 
ance and through its literature to inspire them with a deeper 
patriotism and a more abiding faithfulness to the German spirit. 
In the Berlin conference of December, 1890, the Emperor placed 
himself frankly on the side of the nationalists. His declaration 
that the schools were making of their pupils young Greeks, young 
Romans,—anything but young Germans, put the problem squarely 
before the people from a statesman’s point of view. The result 
has been a thorough revision of the curriculum for Prussian 
schools and a similar change in the school programme in most of 
the smaller German states. 

The new Prussian programme went into effect at Easter, 1892. 
It has been severely criticised in many particulars, but I have not 
learned that the course in German has met with serious opposition. 
To be sure there are those who say that granting the wisdom of 
the general aim the means prescribed are not calculated to attain 
those ends, but a teacher who accepts the fundamental principles 
will find, I think, small excuse to complain of official strictures. 
First, the time for German is increased—in the Gymnasium from 
21 to 26 week-hours, in the Oderrealschule from 30 to 34, and in 
the Realschule from 21 to 28, for 9, 9 and 6 years’ courses respec- 
tively. No distinction in aim or method is made between the 
classical and the non-classical higher schools. The new programme 
differs from the old one (1) in the increased attention to the na- 
tional literature, (2) in the demand for more practice in composi- 
tion, and (3) in a decided restriction of the time formerly given to 
the study of grammar. 


For the lower classes, in which the boys range in age from nine 
to twelve years, the new course is as follows:— 
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Sexta, 4 to § recitations a week. (1) Grammar: Parts of 
speech; the simple sentence; strong and weak declensions. 
(2) Exercise in writing from dictation once a week. (3) Read- 
ings: fables, legends, stories from the national folk-lore and his- 
tory. (4) Oral reproduction of stories told in class. (5) Recita- 
tion of poems committed to memory. 

Quinta, 3 to 4 recitation a week. (1) Grammar: The simple 
and compound sentence; elements of the complex sentence. 
(2) Exercise in writing from dictation; punctuation. (3) Read- 
ings from the ancient legends and history. (4) Oral reproduc- 
tion; first attempts at composition. (5) Recitations of poems, 
etc. as in VI. 

Quarta, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Grammar: The com- 
plex sentence; word-building. (2) Writing from dictation to 
alternate with exercises written on what is heard in class; com- 
position every four weeks. (3) Readings from prose and poetry. 
(4) Oral reproduction of what is read in class. (5) Memorizing 
and recitation of poems. 


An outline of the entire grammar course may be found in Hopf 
and Paulsiek’s reading-books for the lower classes. In this bare 
sketch of ten pages are given typical examples of the parts of 
speech and their uses, the formation and development of the sen- 
tence, and rules for punctuation. The declensions of nouns, 
pronouns and adjectives are illustrated by appropriate sets of end- 
ings. Six classes of strong verbs are distinguished according to 
change in root-vowel and lists of each class are given; the forma- 


tion of the principal parts of weak verbs is noted; a list of irregu- 


lar verbs is added but receives no comment. Prepositions are 
grouped according to the cases which follow them. In the treat- 
ment of the sentence few definitions are formulated; the peculiar 
uses of compound and complex sentences are classified according 
to the usual method of Latin grammars and the Latin terminology 
is used throughout. 


The above outline, or a similar one, I have found in use in sev- 
eral schools—but for teacher’s use only. The education depart- 
ment positively prohibits the teaching of the German grammar as 
if it were the grammar of a foreign tongue. So far as it is neces- 
sary it must be taught indirectly and inductively. To illustrate, 
in November I visited a recitation in Sexfa in which attention 
was turned indirectly to the parts of speech. From occasional 
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questions of the teacher I could see that certain parts were already 
known to the class. The adverb, however, was new, but from 
the material of the lesson words were found which answered to 
the questions, how? when? where? These were written on the 
board and names given to the groups. The use of the adverb 
and its forms of comparison were easily deduced. In a subse- 
quent recitation I saw the preposition studied in the same way. 
On enquiry I found that the class was not so backward as the ap- 
parent ignorance of grammatical terms seemed to indicate. The 
teacher, who also has Latin in Sexfa, prefers to make the one 
study supplement the other. From the beginning of the course 
declension and conjugation in Latin furnish ample drill in Ger- 
man forms and the treatment of the sentence makes comparison 
of idioms fruitful. To systematize in the German recitations 
what is learned with the Latin costs small labor and is the more 
likely to be of interest to the pupils because of the association. 
This teacher follows the new programme to the letter and were the 
results universally so good as in his class, there could be no ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the measure. 

The parts of grammar assigred to Quinta and Quarta are very 
difficult. Young boys, even natives, are not likely to find the in- 
tricacies of the German complex sentence easy; they do not use 
subordinate clauses in simple conversation, and while they may 


understand, it is quite another thing to speak the{language idiomat- 
ically. This must be learned for the most part in school. What 
with declension for everything declinable, genders that know no 
law and a phraseology doubly compounded, the masters of the 
lower grades, see sorry times. English teachers may find com- 


fort in knowing that fate has not exhausted all its woes in impos- 
ing on them a wretched orthography. Foreigners underestimate, 
I am sure, the hindrances met with by Germans in fixing the ele- 
ments of their language. The training in Latin clears up many 
difficulties for gymnasial scholars, and for this advantage the 
Realschulen have a partial recompense in the larger number of 
hours assigned to German. The weekly exercise in writing from 
dictation is always connected with a recitation in the literature 
and contributes to its review. In Sexfa five or six simple sen- 
tences—usually selected to illustrate some grammatical principle 
as well—are deemed sufficient. The pupils’ books remain with 
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the teacher, who returns them with errors indicated in time for 
the next exercise. The more common faults of writing and spell- 
ing are then discussed in class. In Quinta and Quarta the same 
methods prevail. The use of the extended sentence gives rise to 
difficulties of punctuation to which special attention must be 
given. 

The real basis of all the work is the literature. The Prussian 
programme requires that the reading be in line with the history for 
the corresponding grades; in the schools of Saxe-Weimar I have 
noticed a disposition to join it with the instruction in religion as 
well. Hopf and Paulsiek’s reader for Sexta (I quote this series 
because it is the one most generally used in German schools) has 
72 pages of legends, fables, and tales from the national tolk-lore, 
of which fully one-half is from the Grimm collection; 30 pages 
contain historical sketches from the lives of the German emperors 
from Charlemagne to Friedrich III; and in the remaining 46 
pages of prose is to be found a variety of selections relating to 
animal life, nature, etc. Then follow some 60 pages—S8o selec- 
tions—of poetry in which the historical element predominates. 
Many of the finest lyrics of the language are in the list. In fact 
the book within its limits contains the best the language affords. 
The editors assume that the best is none too good for school use 
and that boys of 9 and 10 years can appreciate it. Such a book 
is not read from cover to cover; for lack of time a large part 
must be excluded. Freedom of choice, therefore, is the teacher’s 
privilege in the interest of his class. 

The readings for Quinta stand in close relation to the course in 
history for the same class: ‘‘Stories from the legendary history 
of the Greeks and Romans.”’ Tales from Germanic history of a 
corresponding era naturally find an important place. The same 
line is followed in Quarta save that the legendary makes way for 
the historical. 

The striking peculiarity of the instruction in the lower grades 
is the great emphasis put upon oral work. Reading-books are 
little used in Sexta; the teacher tells the story, after which the 
main points as they occur to the pupils are written on the board. 
This is a chance for skillful questioning and it tests directly the 


pupils’ attentiveness. The story is then reproduced orally by sev- 
eral pupils in turn; correctness of expression and completeness of 
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detail are especially considered. ‘The reading-books, if used at 
all, are brought out after the oral exercise that the selection may 
be read aloud. Such comparison as naturally arises between the 
forms of expression used by the pupils and those of the author 
makes the work interesting and profitable. Often, however, the 
entire exercise is oral. Not long since I heard stories of the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses related in order during an entire hour, the 
only advance being the account of the shipwreck and the landing 
on Calypso’s isle. No text-book had been used during the sem- 
ester; the only record was the outlines put on the board from day 
to day which the boys copied into note-books. Frequent reviews, 
such as I heard, kept the connection fresh in mind. Through 
Quinta the reader becomes graduaily more used till in Quarta the 
pupils read the advance lessons at sight. A thorough understand- 
ing of the piece must result from the written analysis and the oral 
reproduction which follows. 

No writing, except from dictation, is expected in Sexta. Dur- 
ing the first semester in Quinta the reproduction of the lesson is 
frequently in writing; in the second half-year the pupil occasion- 
ally writes his account at home. In Quarta he is asked for the 
first time to use his own words in the oral and written class exer- 
cise. Heretofore the aim has been to reproduce the exact form 
of his model. Theoretically the memory is foremost up to the 
twelfth year. In a lower school I have heard an hour wasted—as 
it then seemed to me— in the endeavor to have reproduced ex- 
actly a dozen sentences descriptive of the Luther-room in the 
Wartburg. A picture of the room hung before the class, but 
notwithstanding the frantic efforts of the teacher not more than 
two or three of his pupils succeeded in the task. The boys took 
no interest in the exercise and a failure was inevitable. The 
method, however, may be most successful, as I have since ob- 
served, in the hands of a good teacher, but I also note two con- 
ditions essential to success: (1) an interesting story; (2) reason- 
able freedom to the pupil in relating it. 

The Germans recognize that the surest way of creating in a boy 
a love for good literature is to let him read it for himself. Des- 
ultory reading is time wasted; only in so far‘as the reader makes 
‘what is read a part of himself is it of value to him. The mem- 
orizing of choice selections, therefore, is an important feature of 
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the entire course. From three-hundred to five-hundred lines are 
usually required in each of the lower classes. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the selections;.suffice it to say that the gems of the 
language are found therein. 


The programme for the middle classes is as follows :— 


Untertertia, 2 to 3 recitations a week. (1) Grammar: Com- 
prehensive review of the most important rules peculiar to the 
German. (2) Composition to be written out of school once a 
month. (3) Readings from prose and poetry. (4) Study of poetic 
forms so far as necessary in explanation of what is read. (5) 
Memorizing and recitation of poems as in lower grades. 


Obertertia, 2 to 3 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
UIII, to which is added reports on personal experiences in letter 
form. (2) Readings: lyric and dramatic poetry; some prose. 
(3) Rhetoric and prosody treated inductively. (4) Recitation 
of memorized poems and of selections from the dramas. 


Untersecunda, 3 recitations a week. (1) Instruction in essay 
writing through practice in selecting the material and arranging 
it in class; critical essay monthly. (2) Readings: /ungfrau von 
Orleans (in schools without Greek, Wilhelm Tell). Minna von 
Barnhelm, Hermann und Dorothea. (3) Memorizing of selections 
from the dramas; first attempts in recitation of pupils’ own pro- 
ductions. 


The study of grammar is completed with the review prescribed 
for Untertertia. Custom varies widely but my observation is that 
most teachers accomplish this reviewindirectly in connection with 
the reading.. The study of syntax together with continued prac- 
tice in word-building (begun in Quarta) and in the use of syno- 
nyms, makes a good introduction to the later study of the science 
of the language. 


The formal composition, which now appears in the programme for 
the first time, is mainly descriptive, but translations from Latin 
or French are often accepted as equivalent. Such written work 
as obtains in the lower classes aims at exact imitation of what is 
heard or read; in Untertertia the pupils are expected to abstract 
from a more extended reading the important facts and relate them 
within smaller compass in their own words. The exercise is simi- 
lar to what in American schoo!s is sometimes called ‘‘ paraphras- 
ing.” It has especial value in the study of poetry both as an 
exercise in composition and in the elucidation of the text. The 


” 
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almost daily practice in oral and written reproduction of what is 
read in class prepares the way naturally for the more formal 
monthly composition. 

It is quite impossible to give here a comprehensive review of 
the development of the German methods of teaching composition. 
The subject is so interwoven with the development of the entire 
curriculum and has passed through so many changes incident to 
the progressive educational ideas of the country that it may not 
be explained apart from its wider environment. Composition in 
some form has always held a prominent place in linguistic instruc- 
tion; it is not so long ago that the writing of Greek and Latin 
was the highest test of scholarship in Germany and in fact it is 
only since the promulgation of the new Prussian curriculum that 
the Latin and Greek essay has retired to a subordinate place. In 
proportion as less stress has been put upon composition in foreign 
tongues has the German essay advanced toa front rank. Buta 
lingering prejudice among the older masters does not hasten the 
modern reforms. If anything were ever damned by faint praise 
it is the German essay in the hands of some of these erudite 
classicists. The younger teachers are not so; their minds 
are not fixed by long years in a single class room and the spirit 
of the new programme finds its fullest and heartiest expression in 
their work. 

The ‘‘ practical teaching of essay writing,’ prescribed for Un- 
tersecunda, is too often, I fear, amockery. The theories of ancient 
rhetoricians, as cut-and-dried by tradition in Germany, are not 
conducive to the highest results, especially with men who write 
almost any language better than their own. But I have seen 
most excellent results in the upper classes, and there is no reason 
why it should not be the rule. The preparation afforded in the 
lower grades is certainly of a high order and jf properly continued 
should produce telling effects. The main difficulty is that inas- 
much as only eight or nine essays are prescribed for the year, the 
practice in writing will be left to these supreme occasions. Those 


who are really in sympathy with the new reform insist on a little 


writing every day and so arrange this practice-work that when 
the time comes for the formal essay the student already has his 
ideas well fixed and knows almost to acertainty what form the ex- 
pression should take. In other words the theory is that it is in- 
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finitely better to avoid errors by previous careful training than to 
correct them after they are made. To this end the ‘practical 
instruction,” above mentioned, is no more nor less than almost 
daily drill in arranging logically a train of ideas with which the 
students are already familiar. It is in this connection that trans- 
lations from the foreign languages may be made most valuable; 
here the ideas are given and in logical order according to the 
spirit of the original. The test is to express the same ideas and 
arrange them according to the recognized laws of the mother- 
tongue. 

The history course for Untertertia traces the political changes 
in Western Europe from the death of Augustus to the end of the 
middle ages; so far as possible the readings for the year are in- 
tended to illustrate this period. The Scandinavian tales and the 
old Germanic legends of the Nibelungenlied are prominent; epic 
poetry and ballads receive particular stress. From 7Zertia on 
dramatic poetry becomes foremost in the course. So too the 
reading of entire works in place of selections becomes more and 
more characteristic of the higher classes. Schiller’s G/ocke and 
Wilhelm Tell are commonly read in Odertertia, but in schools 
without Greek translations from Homer may take the place of 
Tell. The list of poems—according to Hopf and Paulsiek—to be 
committed to memory includes Die Kraniche des Ibykus, Der 
Ring des Polykrates, Der Handschuh and Die Glocke by Schiller, 
Der Erlkinig by Goethe, and seven other selections,— in all about 
1,200 lines during the year. 

It must not be forgotten that young men who complete Unter- 
secunda in a higher school are privileged to serve only one year in 
the army. In 1889-90, 8,051 Prussian students left school after 
winning the coveted military boon; only 4,105 finished the entire 
nine years’ course. For German schools, therefore, it is highly 
important that something like completeness should be attained in 
the course exclusive of the last three years. That this is attempt- 
ed is evident in the abrupt change in the character of the work 
after secunda is passed. But under the most favorable interpreta- 
tion it must be said that the Prussian schools are designed for the 
four thousand who complete the course instead of the eight thou- 
sand who find it convenient or necessary to drop out three years 
before the end. 


| | 
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The arrangement of the course in the upper classes is as fol- 
lows 


Obersecunda, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition at 
home and in class; shorter essays on topics drawn from the gen- 
eral instruction; about eight essays in the school year. (2) In- 
troduction to the Wiselungeniied in the original text; the courtly 
epic and lyric. (3) General review of styles of poetry. (4) Read- 
ing of dramas: Wallenstein, Egmont, Goetz. (5) Occasional com- 
mitting to memory of selections from the reading; original dis- 
courses by the students upon the contents of the more significant 
poems of the middle-high-German and of modern dramas. 


Unterprima, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
OII. (2) History of the literature of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries treated biographically. (3) Readings: Selections from 
Lessing’s Laokoon, etc.; a few odes of Klopstock; lyrics of Schiller 
and Goethe; dramas—/phigenie, Braut von Messina (in schools 
without Greek, Sophocles’ dramas in translation); selections from 
the later poets. (4) Discussions by the students on the lives and 
works of the poets. 


Oberprima, 3 to 4 recitations a week. (1) Composition as in 
OIl and UI. (2) History of the literature from Goethe to the 
present time in biographical form. (3) Readings from the Ham- 


burgische Dramaturgie; dramas, especially Shakespeare’s in trans- 
lation (én Gymnasien). (4) Original discourses by the students on 
the lives and works of the poets. 


The dangers incident to the composition work in the middle 
grades are likely to increase in the higher classes, but it is not my 
purpose to write on the shortcomings of individual teachers. I 
accept without question the Prussian programme as the latest ex- 
pression of the best pedagogical thought in Germany. But there 
is a real danger, as confessed to me more than once, even for the 
ablest teachers that they will make the composition too much an 
exercise in literary criticism. The more enthusiastic the in- 
structor is, the more familiar he is with the deeper significance of 
the literature, the more likely is he to overestimate the mental 
calibre of his class. 

A teacher of many years’ experience in the schools of Cassel 
recently placed in my hands some half-dozen volumes devoted to 
critical exposition of the readings with full outlines of essays for 
the upper grades of higher schools. I have met with many such 
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books for teachers’ use, which give hundreds if not thousands of 
composition themes with appropriate outlines. The mass of 
material is really bewildering and were not the national passion 
for book-making generally understood, one might infer that the 
average German teacher has no ideas of his own. But such helps 
may be used advantageously by earnest teachers and it is to be 
hoped that one day in America there will be a choice of as rich 
material. 

As an indication of the trend in essay writing I give herewith 
two lists of themes actually used in Prima: 


Unterprima, Jena Gymnasium, 1893-94,— 


(1) What were Hagen’s motives in murdering Siegfried? (2) 
Brunhilde as portrayed by Geibel and in the Nibelungen legends, 
a comparison. (3) Explain and justify Schiller’s distich :— 

“‘Euch, Ihr Gotter, gehoret der Kaufmann : 


Giiter zu suchen, 
‘* Geht er, doch an sein Schiff knipfet das Gute sich an’’ (class essay). 


(4) Would not Shakespeare’s /u/tus Caesar have been better en- 
titled Brutus? (5) The virtues and vices of the Germans accord- 
ing to Tacitus’ Germania. (6) What share had the Prince in Less- 
ing’s Emilia Galotti in Merinelli’s deed? 


Oberprima, Wilhelms—Gymnasium, Cassel, 1892-93,— 


(1) In how far is the second Punic war a decisive turning-point 
in Roman history? (2) The development of the dramatic action 
in the third act of Shakespeare’s Cortolanus. (3) (a) Causes and 
significance of the revolt of the Netherlands; (b) The conse- 
quences of the discovery of America (class essay). (4) Epami- 
nondas and Gustavus Adolphus, a comparison. (5) The historical 
importance of the great elector of Brandenburg. (6) The histor- 
ical significance of Greece, Rome, and Palestine, with particular 
relation to Germany. (Eleven other essays were written during 
the year, of which nine were composed in ciass.) 


The reading of entire works finds its fullest scope in the upper 
classes. In proportion as the mechanical use of the language be- 
comes familiar is the reader enabled to consider more the content 
of what he reads. At first the form is all-important and in a 
measure the form conditions the idea, but with time the highest 
art of expression becomes subservient to the intellectual content. 
In the writings of Schiller and Lessing, Goethe and Shakespeare, 
the German school-boy has a wealth of material unsurpassed in 
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variety of treatment and in richness of meaning. And when we 
consider his readings from the ancient and modern classics, his 
studies in the history of Greece and Rome and of the Fatherland, 
it will be noted with what a liberal training he approaches the 
study of masterpieces of his own literature. 

But is Shakespeare German? The answer must be that if sym- 
pathetic renderings on every stage, if a general and appreciative 
reading in the schools and in the home, can naturalize a man’s 
work, then is Shakespeare German. A teacher of English re- 
cently told me of his experiences of a vacation in England. He 
wanted especially to hear Shakespeare played in English by Eng- 
lish actors—and his experience? Not once during the summer 
did he have the chance. Light comedy he could hear every night, 
and silly operas. This is not true even of small towns in Ger- 
many. And I know that during the past three months more of 
Shakespeare’s plays have been given in this quiet Thuringian 
town of 13,000 inhabitants than have been played in a well-known 
New York town of the same size in as many years. In Germany, 
too, the theatre supplements the school; once a year all the gym- 
nasial students of Saxe-Weimar are invited to a classic drama in 
the Court Theatre. Other states have similar customs, and every- 
where students may attend the best plays and hear the finest 
music at greatly reduced rates. Under such conditions the 
teacher of literature is indeed fossilized who carnot inspire his 
scholars with a loftier patriotic and moral ideal. 

The readings for the lower and middle grades have no regard 
for the historical development of the language or the growth of 
the literature. Scientific methods are first employed with Oder- 
secunda, A short introduction shows the place of German in the 
Indo-European family, after which the peculiarities of the middle 
high-German are learned inductively from the rde/ungeniied in 
the original text. Many selections from the early writings are 
read and care is taken to classify them historically. In Unter- 
prima the development of the new-high-German is traced in the 
literature from Luther to the end of the 18th century. The his- 
torical study of the literature depends not upon names, dates and 
titles but upon the relation of influences to results. Shakespeare 
finds a place in the curriculum primarily because of his influence 
upon a later school of German writers. In Oderprima a critical 
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study of Schiller and Goethe rounds out the course to perfection. 
It has been my pleasure to hear a series of recitations in this 
class on Goethe’s /phigenie auf Tauris conducted by a live teacher 
of a live Gymnasium. Under his skillful leading I could feel the 
interest of the class increasing daily till the height was reached in 
Iphigenie’s monologue in the fifth scene of the fourth act. The 
pent-up emotion of all that had preceded found expression here. 
No member of that class was unresponsive, I am certain, to those 
agonizing words which mark the climax: ‘' Rettet mich, Und 
rettet euer Bild in meiner Seele.”’ And at the next recitation I was 
gratified to hear the monologue—seventy-six lines—repeated from 
memory with scarcely an error. After such exhibitions I needed 
not be told that for gymnasial students the /phigenie stands with- 
out rival in the literature. 

The German course, as I have tried to show, is designed as a 
unit from first to last. It recognizes two main methods of teach- 
ing language: (1) through the ear, and (2) through the eye; first 
hearing with speaking, and then seeing with reading and writing 
If at some time in the course one method is emphasized more than 
the other, at no time must one exclude the other. ‘‘ It is fortu- 
nate that so much stress is coming to be put on the spoken lan- 


guage in our schools "’—said a university professor to me lately— 


‘*we are naturally a race of readers and writers, and are prone to 
forget that language may be something apart from books.” And 
‘‘reading” is not skimming over printed pages for the sake of 
the story. The reader, if he would master what he reads, must 
read not once but many times, must ponder well the contents, 
and no harm is done if he commit a goodly part to memory. But 
I repeat again: the course is a unit. There are no tests in 
‘¢grammar,” or ‘‘ spelling,” or ‘‘ rhetoric;” no division into ele- 
mentary” and ‘‘ advanced” German; no chapters on “prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems;” no course in ‘literature 
wise. But there is most emphatically a course in German. 


—national or other- 


This is the German point of view. And, if I mistake not, it is 
the ideal towards which American educators have been tending 
for many years. The meagre reports which have reached me of 
the probable recommendations of the Committee of Ten, seem to 
indicate a still closer analogy with the German system. Such a 
course reads well on paper and theoretically meets with general 
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approval. The practical workings, however, do not furnish 
grounds for unmixed praise. The important factor in this as in 
all school problems is the feacher; if he is all knowledge, all skill, 
all tact, all perfection, the highest results may be reached. But 
he is not to be found in every German school, and I am yet to be 
convinced that his species is more common here than in America. 
He is a rare man who can be at once a specialist and a successful 
all-round teacher according to these later day notions. Indeed 
the first requirement of the aspirant for tutorial honors in the 
mother-tongue is not that he shall be a specialist but a form-mas- 
ter. The Berlin conference recognized this fact and gave it the 


prominence it deserves. But with all deference to the superior 


learning and skill of German schoolmasters, I am of the opinion 
that the conditions of highest success in teaching the mother- 
tongue will be met quite as readily on American soil as in the 
Fatherland. American teachers are to-day perhaps no nearer be- 
ing form-masters than are German teachers, but a generation at 
least of gymnasial specialists must pass away before the spirit of 
the new programme will find expression in true heart service. 
The key of the situation is admirably put in the closing para- 
graph of the official instructions accompanying the Prussian sylla- 
bus: ‘‘ The instruction in German, joined with that in religion 
and history, is ethically the most important in the organism of 
our schools. Its tasks are extraordinarily difficult and can be fully 
discharged only by that teacher who,—supported by a thorough 
understanding of our language and its history, upheld by an en- 
thusiasm for the treasures of our literature and dominated by a 
deep sense of patriotism, —knows how to erkindle the susceptible 
hearts of our youth witha passion for the German language, the 


German life, and the German spirit.”’ 
James E. Russell 


Jena, Germany 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY EDUCATION 
V. Tue Aryan Races ConrINUED — THE HELLENIC RACcE.* 


CHAPTER IL. 


Assuming that the reader has already a fair acquaintance with 
Hellenic history, I shall here restrict myself to the exhibition of 
those great and leading characteristics of life, religion, and art, to 
which it is absolutely necessary to refer if we would understand the 
education of the Greeks. If my remarks are somewhat curt and 
summary, you must remember that the space at our disposal is very 
limited and the subject large. It is impossible to sum up ade- 
quately the leading characteristics and racial tendencies of the 
Greeks in one lecture, but I shall endeavor so to generalize these 
as to make the tendency and aim of their education intelligible. 

I have in view the highest type of the Hellenic spirit—the Athe- 
nian. 

Look first at the map of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The physical characteristics of the home of the Hellenic races 
—the variety of scenery which was to be found in a land broken 
up, as theirs was, by mountain, stream, and sea, and the pure 
and hilarious influences of the atmosphere were all of a kind to 
promote the development of a cheerful, bright, life-loving people. 
The early separation of the common stock into tribes speaking 
different dialects, and the establishment, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, of numerous separate little kingdoms in and 
around towns since famed in history and in song, tended to sep- 


* IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Trojan War, 1183, B. C. (?); Homer, tooo, B. C.; Spartan power domi- 
nant in the Peloponnesus, 650 B. C.; Athens—Legislation of Solon, 
590, B. C.; Persian invasion and battle of Marathon, 490, B. C.; Invasion 
by Xerxes, burning of Athens, and battle of Salamis, 480, B. C.; Battle 
of Platza, 479, B. C.; Supremacy of Athens, Peloponnesian War, 431 to 
404, B. C.; Defeat of Athens and supremacy of Sparta, 404, B. C.; Spartan 
wars with Persia and Darius; Divisions of Greece; Ascendancy of Philip 
of Macedon over Greece, 338, B. C.; Alexander the Great; Greece made 
a Roman province, 146, B. C. 
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arate a population which was substantially one. Hence, in con- 
sequence of the numerous centres uf civic life, that rapid growth 
of independence and the spirit of freedom which characterized the 
Greek. This was already innate, doubtless, in the Hellenic char- 
acter, but it was fostered into an almost feverish activity by their 
circumstances social, geographical, and political. What a contrast 
do they present to the Egyptian, Chinese, and Semitic national 
communities! 

Here among the Greeks you have all the Persian grace and 
humanity, their courage and manliness, their enjoyment of life 
and of moral freedom; but all these issuing from a deeper nature, 
instinct with a broader sympathy with humanity, and, above all, 
animated by an intense intellectuality. In Homer *—the first and 
greatest representative of the Hellenic spirit—you have all these 
characteristics so early as about 1,000 years B. C.; for Homer 
seems to have sung somewhere about 180 years after the Trojan 
War, to which the date of 1183 B. C. is usually assigned. These 
poems (which, as has been truly said, form the end not the begin- 
ning of a poetical period), so rich in their humanity, so full of char- 
acter, of simple and naive, yet penetrating reflexion, so abounding 
in romance, and so overflowing with fulness of life and energy, 
give the key to the Hellenic character and formed the basis of all 
Greek literature ;—nay, we may say of all European literature. 
They were committed to memory by the Hellenic boys and studied 
by the Hellenic youth, who saw in Achilles a type of free and war- 
like Greece, learned to revere age and experience in Nestor, to 
recognise in the portraiture of the great Agamemnon, the neces- 
sity of leadership even for free men and democrats, and to appre- 
ciate the oratory and the astute policy of Ulysses—a foreshadow- 
ing of a potent factor in the life of the interplotting Hellenic states. 
A people with such a start in national life could not but be great 
in arts, literature, and arms if their racial genius was truly repre- 
sented by their great poet. His teaching fell, as we know, on 
fruitful soil; and his verses were received and cherished as divine, 
inspired utterances. 

We take Homer then, instead of the Confucian books, as in the 
case of China, or the Rig-Veda and Code of Manu, as in the case 


* It does not matter to us whether one man wrote the Iliad and Odyssey 
or not. 
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of the Hindu, or the Zend-Avesta, in the case of the Persians, to be 
the starting-point of the inner life of the Greeks. A natural hu- 
manity broad and various, instead of religious conceptions, lies 
at the heart of Greek genius. Homer was the first expositor 
of this humanity and through all Greek and even Roman edu- 
cation the Iliad and Odyssey formed the minds of the young. 
So late as Quintilian in the first century of the Christian era we 
find the use of Homer and Virgil in the elementary schools recom- 
mended, deliberately recommended by the most competent of all 
educational authorities. ‘‘It has accordingly been an excelient 
custom (he says, I. 8.) that reading should commence with 
Homer and Virgil, although to understand their merits there is 
need of a maturer judgment; but for the acquisition of judgment 
there is abundance of time, for they will not be read once only. 
In the meantime let the mind of the pupil be exalted with the 
sublimity of the heroic verse, conceive ardour from the magnitude 
of the subjects, and be imbued with the noblest sentiments.” 


It is in Homer also that we find the earliest indications of Hel- 
lenic education. In the gth Book of the Iliad, Phoenix, when 
supplicating Achilles to lay aside his wrath, recalls that his father, 


Peleus, when he sent him to the war, committed him to his care. 


‘The Royal Peleus, when from Phthia’s coast 
He sent thee early to the Achaian Host,— 
Thy youth, as then in sage debates unskilled 
And new to perils of the direful field;— 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war, 
To shine in councils and in camps to dare.”’ 


And again he recalls to Achilles how he, when a refugee with 
Peleus, had acted as his tutor:— 


‘*In Phthia’s court at last my labours end, 
Your sire received me, as his son caressed, 
With gifts enriched, and with possessions blessed. 


By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wisdom to thy soul conveyed : 

Brave as thou art, my lessons made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave.’’ 


If we would understand Greece, then, we must start from 
Homer. If we do not read, and, while reading, become alive to 
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his charm, we shall never know anything about the great Hellenic 
race. 


The most attractive outcome of Greek genius in political and 
social institutions was to be found in Athens—‘‘ The Eve of 
Greece.”” It is of Athens and the Athenians that Thucydides 
thus speaks through the mouth of Pericles, giving us a picture of 
an ideal civic community, which we can easily connect with the 
Homeric conceptions of life :— 

‘It is true that we are called a democracy, for the administra- 
tion is in the hands of the many and not of the few. But while 
the law secures equal justice to all alike in their private disputes, 
the claim of excellence is also recognised; and when a citizen is 
in any way distinguished, he is preferred to the public service, 
not as a matter of privilege, but as the reward of merit. Neither 
is poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his country whatever be 
the obscurity of his condition. There is no exclusiveness in our 
public life, and in our private intercourse we are not suspicious 
of one another, nor angry with our neighbour if he does what he 
likes; we do not put on sour looks at him which, though harmless, 
are not pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained in our private 
intercourse, a spirit of reverence pervades our public acts; we are 
prevented from doing wrong by respect for authority and for the 
laws, having an especial regard to those which are ordained for 
the protection of the injured, as well as to those unwritten laws 
which bring upon the transgressor of them the reprobation of the 
general sentiment. 

‘*And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits 
many relaxations from toil; we have regular games and sacrifices 
throughout the year; at home the style of our life is refined; and 
the delight which we daily feel in all these things helps to banish 
melancholy. 

‘* Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the whole 
earth flow in upon us: so that we enjoy the goods of other coun- 
tries as freely as of our own. 

‘* Then, again, our military training isin many respects superior 
to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown open to the 
world, and we never expel a foreigner or prevent him from see- 
ing or learning anything of which the secret, if revealed to an 
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enemy, might profit him. We rely not upon management or 
trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands. And in the mat- 
ter of education, whereas they (the Spartans) from early youth are 
always undergoing laborious exercises which are to make them 
brave, we live at ease, and yet are equally ready to face the perils 
which they face. 


‘*Then, we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, 
and we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. Wealth we 
employ, not for talk and ostentation, but when there is a real use 
for it. To avoid poverty with us is no disgrace; the true dis- 
grace is in doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does 
not neglect the State because he takes care of his own household; 
and even those of us who are engaged in business have a very 
fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man who takes no inter- 
est in public affairs not as a harmless but as a useless character; 
and if few of us are originators, we are all sound judges, of a 
policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not 
discussion, but the want of that knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action. For we have a peculiar power 
of thinking before we act and of acting too, whereas other men are 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection. And they 
are really to be esteemed the bravest spirits who, having the clear- 
est sense, both of the pains and pleasures of life, do not on that 
account shrink from danger. 

‘*T say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the individ- 
ual Athenian in his own person seems to have the power of adapt- 
ing himself to the most varied forms of action with the utmost 
versatility and grace. This is no passing and idle word, but 
truth and fact; and the assertion is verified by the position to 
which these qualities have raised the State. For in the hour of 
trial Athens alone among her contemporaries is superior to her 
fame.”” (Jowett’s translation.) 

These words of Thucydides portray, as I have said, an almost 
ideal political community towards which, indeed, we hope that our 
modern life is tending. Strange it may seem that a civic consti- 
tution even though falling short of this ideal, as Athens most cer- 
tainly did, could not sustain itself forever. The decline and fall 
of Greece yields probably as profound political lessons as the ‘‘ De- 
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cline and Fall of Rome” even in the hands of the stately and all- 
comprehending Gibbon. 

In connexion with the Greek polity, however, let us never for- 
get that when we talk of the Greeks, we talk not of the whole of 
the inhabitants of Hellas who spoke Greek, but of the aristoc- 
racy of free citizens. These rested on a large body of slaves who 
performed all manual and menial work —captives in war, or per- 
sons purchased at slave markets or the descendants of slaves. 
Though well treated, they had no civic rights to speak of. 

RELIGION. 

The religion of the Greeks partook of the humanity of their 
civil life. There was here no Semitic gloom, no awe, no abase- 
ment of human personality before an unseen power of possibly sin- 
ister intentions. It wasa worship of the beautiful—of art, 7. ¢., the 
idea] in nature and human life. Their gods did not symbolize the 
mere powers of nature and the worship was not an element wor- 
ship, though doubtless it rested on a primeval adoration of the 
forces and forms of nature—earth, sun, moon, dawn, spring, 
and so forth. ‘The gods as we find them in their specific Hellenic 
development were the perfect expressions of human thought re- 
garding the powers that worked in nature and in man. They 
truly worshipped their own ideals in these gods, that is to say, the 
divine efement in man, and so may be in a sense, said to have 
worshipped a glorified yet supernatural humanity. 

On this subject Hegel saysin his ‘‘ Philosophy of History”: ‘‘ It 
must be observed that the Greek gods are to be regarded as indi- 
vidualities, not abstractions, like ‘‘ Knowledge,” ‘‘ Unity,” 
‘““Time,” ‘‘ Heaven,” ‘‘ Necessity.”” Such abstractions do not 
form the substance of these divinities: they are no allegories, no 
abstract beings to which various attributes are attached like the 
Horatian. As little are the divinities symbols, for a symbol is 
only a sign, an adumbration of something else. The Greek gods 
express of themselves what they are. The eternal repose and 
clear intelligence that dignifies the head of Apollo is nota symbol, 
but the expression in which spirit manifests itself and shows 
itself present. The gods are personalities, concrete individuali- 
ties: an allegorical being has no qualities, but is itself one qual- 
ity and no more. The gods are moreover special characters, 
since in eath of them one peculiarity predominates as the char- 
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acteristic one; but it would be vain to try to bring this circle of 
characters into a system. Zeus perhaps may be regarded as rul- 
ing the other gods, but not with substantial power,—so that they 
are left free to their own idiosyncrasies. Since the whole range 
of spiritual and moral qualities was appropriated by the gods, the 
Unity which stood above them all necessarily remained abstract; 
it was therefore formless and unmeaning Fate (the absolute con- 
stitution of things)—Necessity, whose oppressive character arises 
from the absence of the spiritual in it; Whereas the gods hold a 
friendly relation to men, for they are spiritual natures. That 
higher thought—the knowledge of unity as God—the One Spirit 
—lay beyond that grade of thought to which the Greeks had at- 
tained.” (Hegel, ‘‘ The Greek World’’—page 256.) The only 
exception that can be taken to this statement is as to the ‘‘ sub- 
stantial’ power of Zeus. See Iliad Bk. viii, 1-27. 

Mr. J. Brown Patterson also well says: ‘* The distinguishing 
characteristic of the religion thus created by the free operation of 
the human faculties, was naturally the freedom and the fulness of 
the display which it contained of human nature. It sought the 
causes of all being and all change, in moving principles similar to 
those which operate in human breasts; and in doing so it seems 
to have had no principle of selection either metaphysical or moral. 
Whatever was palpable in man it made ideal in the divinity. <Ac- 


cordingly we find the fulness and richness of human nattfre in the 


gods—the Hellenic worship was in truth the worship of humanity. 
To the Hellenic couception every thing beautiful was holy; every 
thing pleasant to man was acceptable to the gods.”’ 

The pervading spirit of the Hellenic religion has been best ex- 
pressed in Schiller’s famous poem entitled ‘‘ The Gods of Greece,”’ 
of which I may quote a few verses: 


When o’er the form of naked Truth 
The Muse had spread her magic veil, 
Creation throbbed with life and youth 
And feeling warmed the insensible. 
Then Nature, formed for Love’s embrace, 
The earth in brighter glory trod; 
All was enchanted ground, each trace 
The footstep of a god. 
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But Nature now, undeified, 
Unwitting of the joys she gives, 
Unconscious of her former pride 
And of the soul that in her lives, 
Regardless of her Maker’s praise 
And dead to human sympathy, 
Like a dull pendulum, obeys 
The law of gravity. 


Your gay religions knew no sadness: 

They banished each austere emotion; 
What bosom could but throb with gladness, 
When gladness was the best devotion? 

Whate’er was sacred then was fair ; 
No pleasure feared the eye of God 
Where roamed the blushing Muses, where 
The Graces still abode. 


Your temples smiled like palace-halls ; 
And there ye held your dazzling court 
On many-wreathed festivals, 
Midst thundering cars and hero-sport ; 
And oft the sweet soul-breathing sound, 
Of dance begirt your altars fair, 
Each brow with bright love-garlands bound, 
Deep-wreathed in dewy hair.* 


That there was a deeper vein of religious thought in the Hel- 
lenic mind is, however, true. The Eleusinian mysteries,+ and the 
tragic drama give evidence of this; but it does not seem to have 
touched the popular heart deeply. 


* Translated by John Brown Patterson. 


+ Doctrines of a mystico-religious kind believed to have been intro- 
duced from Egypt and preserved by a priestly family or families at 
Eleusis. The chief temple was afterwards in Athens, but Eleusis never 
lost the distinction which associated the mysteries specially with it. 
Any Greek might be initiated who was prepared to go through all the 
necessary ceremonies. The precise nature of the doctrine revealed is not 
known. I am not aware that modern research has gone beyond Thirl- 
wall’s conclusion: ‘‘ They were the remains of a worship which pre- 
ceded the rise of the Hellenic mythology and its attendant rites, grounded 
on a view of nature less fanciful, more earnest and better fitted to awaken 
both philosophical thought and religious feeling,’’ (History of Greece 
II., 140.) Some more recent inquirers seem to think that there was little 
in the so-called ‘‘mysteries.’’ On the other hand it is not impossible 
that they had Semitic relations. 
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It is to the philosophers and dramatists of Greece that we owe 
those deeper inquiries into the origin of things and the nature of 
man which elsewhere were a derivation from sacred books and 
the monopoly of a priestly order. ‘The sacred books of the 
Greeks were the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the poets generally 
held an almost prophetic place. The lay spirit dominated, the 
sacerdotal was almost non-existent. But it is evident that their 
more thoughtful men, even as from the time of Homer, recognised 
a supreme God among the gods—Zeus, the father of gods and 
men—the all-powerful. In his supreme hands lay the order of 
the world and absolute justice. Blue-eyed Athena was the ideal- 
ized expression of his wisdom—to her he yields, and bright-haired 
Apollo of his oracular decrees. Apollo, the god of light, saviour, 
purifier and redeemer, whose cultus, says Tiele, exercised an the 
religious, moral and social life of the Greeks so profound and sal- 
utary an influence. The fact of death inevitable and of human 
suffering, so often to all appearance unjust, was a deep problem 
for the Greeks, as it has been for all thoughtful races. Behind 
the awful throne of Jove himself the Greek recognised the dark 
and fateful form of destiny, working out for gods as well as for 
men their lives and fortunes—answerable to no other person, car- 
ing for none. And yet it sometimes appeared that Zeus was pow- 
erful enough to be a factor in Fate. <A thread of mystery and 
awe accordingly ran through the web of the Greek life, but their 
joyous and active nature, their constant struggle in politics, war, 
literature, art, and philosophy, accompanied by an all-prevailing 
gymnastic, enabled them practically to ignore all this; and to treat 
these ultimate questions, as I have said, chiefly through the im- 
agination, and not as the supreme realities in the problem of ex- 
istence. Sacerdotalism was alien to this cast of thought and life. 
The temples were simply the house of the god to whom they were 
dedicated and the priest (except in the case of some families that 
had hereditary rights) was elected and might be changed from 
time to time, returning to the civil life from which he had been 
taken. The priest’s duty was chiefly that of a caretaker and of 
a regulator of the manner of offering sacrifices on special occa- 
sions, and aiding the offerings and sacrifices which others came 
to make. The oracular utterances at certain temples like Dodona 
and Delphi, (for centuries the centre of Greek religious thought 
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and guide of its political life) revealing the will of the god or fu- 
ture events, and the magical cures in some A‘sculapian temples 
are the only characteristics of religion which connect the Greeks 
with the superstitious beliefs of oriental nations. The most re- 
cent conclusions point to a Semitic element in the religion of the 
Greeks, but these elements were themselves Hellenized. 

But although there was no priesthood or church in the modern 
sense, there was a full recognition of the gods in the great inci- 
dents of domestic life,—birth, marriage, and death; and even at 
banquets the libations connected the banqueters with present 
gods. But all these ceremonies seemed to have had an artistic 
quite as much as a religious character in the sense which other 
nations understood religion. The relation of the Greek to his 
gods was an easy, pleasant, and friendly one. Natures so bright 
and joyous were not likely to dwell on the mysterious and awful 
in religion save through the imagination. 

To sum up in the words of Hegel, ‘‘ The essence of the Greek 
religion is the spiritual itself, and the natural is only the point of 
departure. But, on the other hand, it must be observed that the 
divinity of the Greeks is not yet the adso/ute free spirit, but spirit 
in a particular mode fettered by the limitations of humanity—still 
dependent as a determinate individuality on external conditions. 
Individualities objectively beautiful are the gods of the Greeks.” 

As regards a future state, Tiele points out that it was a mark of 
the ethical character of the Delphic religion that it taught a future 
state of retribution, but this was never a distinct popular belief 
though taught by the poets. 


ART. 


The above quotation from Hegel leads by an easy transition to 
the subject of Greek art in sculpture and architecture. 

The religion of the ‘‘ Beautiful and Joyous” received fit expres- 
sion not merely in the statues of the Greeks, but also in their 
sacred houses, the remains of which are still a wonder and joy to 
mankind because of their severe charm and refined simplicity. It 
is easy to see that Greek art and Greek religion were necessarily 
one: both were the expression of the same ideal conceptions. 

‘*How grand and chaste is the Greek temple!” says Hettner, 
**so simple in its beauty, so solemn in its repose, so divine in its 
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serenity! It is not like our churches,—a place of assembly for 
the devout congregation; it contains only the statue of the god 
to whom it is consecrated, and his sacred treasures and votive 
offerings. It stands, therefore, quite apart from every profane 
environment. An encircling wall guards a wide, sacred pre- 
cinct; and in the midst of this rises, with far-seen splendour of 
marble and of gold, the house of the god. Nor may it stand on 
the common earth, trod by the feet of mortal man. Broad and 
mighty it is true, the fair structure stretches along the ground as 
the natural basis of existence: but three mighty strata of steps 
lift it above the level of every day reality, and bear it, like a great 
votive gift, towards heaven. The god who dwells within the 
cella is no dark forbidding deity; he is a god of joy and perpetual 
serenity—a god of light. To embrace the light and air, the 
portico throws.-itself wide; and all round runs a colonnade, con- 
necting the narrow dwelling of the god with the happy outer 
world. Joyous in their living, elastic strength, rise these pil- 
lars. The counterpressure of the superstructure which it is 
their purpose to support, receives and checks them as they ascend. 
Above them rest the superincumbent beams of the ceiling; and 
over these thrones the lofty roof drooping on both sides its broad 
overshadowing wings as if to warn and compel the soaring and 
aspiring pillars to remain contented with the solid sufficient earth, 
the fair divine ‘Now,’ and seek no beyond. It is this solution 
of opposing forces, this aspiration which with glad and willing 
self-control returns within its natural limits, this living, satisfied 
and harmonious repose which reflects on the mind of the beholder 
such a grateful calm. The enjoyment we have in the intelligent 
contemplation of a Greek temple is a homage to and a celebration 
of the divine, eternal Sophrosyne.” 

A speaker, representing Egypt in one of Professor Ebers’ 
novels, says: ‘‘ There is sucha great difference between the Greek 
and Egyptian works of art. When I went into our own gigantic 
temples to pray I always felt as if I must prostrate myself in the 
dust before the greatness of the gods, and entreat them not to 
crush so insignificant a worm; but in the temple of Hera at 
Samos, I could only raise my hands to heaven in joyful thanks- 
giving that the gods had made the earth so beautiful. In Egypt 
I always believed as I had been taught: ‘Life is a sleep; we 
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shall not awake to our true existence in the kingdom of Osiris till 
the hour of death;’ but in Greece hought:—‘ I am born to live 
and to enjoy this cheerful, 
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conqueror entered in festive procession dra\ y four white 
horses, proudly clad in urple and wearing his head the olive 
wreath he had won.”’ 

‘Putting these wonderful f before our minds,” 
says the same writer, ‘‘ we cannot fail -el deeply how wide 
the difference between the moral basis on which Greek antiquity 
rests and our modes of life and thought in modern times. We 
men of to-day can hardly even see how the Greeks, the most in- 
tellectual nation the world has seen, could make their highest 
national festival a gymnastic one, far less can we sympathise with 
or imagine ourselves actually taking part in this truly Bacchic en- 
thusiasm for the Olympic victor.” 

And for what did they contend? Not for so many guineas as 
in these degenerate modern times, but for glory alone—their suc- 
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cess being signalized by a reward in itself worthless:—‘‘at the 
Olympic games, an olive-crown or garland; at the Isthmian, 


one of pine; at the Nemean, one of parsley; at the Pythian, apples 


from the trees sacred to Apollo; and at the Panathenza, olives 
from the tree of Minerva (Lucian Anach.) 
‘*If we look at the inner nature of these sports,” says Hegel, 


‘*we shall first observe how sport itself is opposed to serious busi- 
ness, to dependence and need. This wrestling, running, con- 
tending, was no serious affair; bespgke no obligation of defence, 
no necessity of combat. Serious occupation is labour that has 
reference to some want. I or nature must succumb: if the one is 
to continue, the other must fall. In contrast with this kind of 
seriousness, however, sport presents the higher seriousness: for 
in it nature is wrought into spirit, and although in these contests 
the subject has not advanced to the highest grade of serious 
thought, yet, in this exercise of his physical powers, man shews 
his freedom, viz.: that he has transformed his body to an organ 
of spirit.”’ 

The Greek exaltation of courage, their love of country, 
their intense personality, their freedom of political life, pre- 
pared them for a great world-task which it fell to them to perform 
in the interests of civilization and human progress. Even in the 
time of the great Cyrus they endeavoured to throw their shield 
over their brothers on the Asiatic coast. They drove back the 
whole oriental power led against them by Xerxes in person, and 
by so doing laid the whole future of humanity under eternal obli- 
gations. Marathon, Thermopyle, and Salamis are imperishable 
names. ‘‘ Thus was Greece freed,’’ says Hegel, ‘‘ from the pres- 
sure which threatened to overwhelm it.”’ 

‘*Greater battles unquestionably have been fought; but these 
live immortal not in the historical records of nations only, but 
also of science and art—of the noble and the moral generally. 
For these are world-historical victories; they were the salvation 
of culture and spiritual vigour, and they rendered the Asiatic 
principle powerless. How often, on other occasions, have not 
men sacrificed every thing for one grand object! How often 
have not warriors fallen for duty and country! But here we are 
called on to admire, not only valour, genius, and spirit, but the 
purport of the contest—the effect, the result, which are unique in 
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their kind. In other battles a particular interest is predominant; 
but the immortal fame of the Greeks is none other than their due, 
in consideration of the noble cause for which deliverance was 
achieved. In the history of the world it is not the (subjective 
individual) valour that has been displayed, nor the so-called 
merit of the combatants, but the importance of the cause itself, 
that must decide the fame of the achievement. In the case be- 
fore us, the interest of the world’s history hung trembling in the 
balance. Oriental despotism—a world united under one lord and 
sovereign—on the one side, and separate states—insignificant in 
extent and resources, but animated by free individuality—on the 
other side, stood front to front in array of battle. Never in 
history has the superiority of spiritual power over material bulk 

and that of no contemptible amount—been made so gloriously 
manifest. This war and the subsequent development of the 
states which took the lead in it, is the most brilliant period of 
Greece. Every thing which the Greek principle involved then 
reached its perfect bloom and came into the light of day.”” (Hegel, 
‘*The Greek World,” p. 268.) 

Art in literature distinguished the Hellenic race no less than 
their work in marble and stone. ‘They created a language subtle, 
far-reaching, and flexible, and fit to give expression to every 
form of literature. These forms, lyrical, epic, dramatic, histor- 
ical, philosophical, they indeed created, and were, and still are, 
teachers of mankind. 

Finally let me direct your attention to the attitude of the Hel- 
lenic mind to knowledge in its widest range. What a contrast to 
the nations we have spoken of in past chapters. Prof. Butcher, of 
Edinburgh, in his inaugural address describes it better than I can 
in the following words: ‘‘ The Greeks, before any other people of 
antiquity, possessed the love of knowledge for its own sake. To. 
see things as they really are, to discern their meanings and adjust 
their relations, was with them an instinct and a passion. Their 
methods in science and philosophy might be very faulty, and 
their conclusions often absurd, but they had that fearlessness of 
intellect which is the first condition of seeing truly. Poets and 
philosophers alike looked with unflinching eye on all that met, 
them, on man and the world, on life and death. They interro- 
gated Nature, and sought to wrest her secrets from her, without. 
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misgiving and without afterthought. They took no count of the 
consequences. ‘Let us follow the argument whithersoever it 
leads,’ may be taken not only as the motto of the Platonic philos- 
ophy, but as expressing one side of the Greek genius. 

‘*The Eastern nations, speaking generally, had loved to move 
in a region of twilight, content with that half-knowledge which 
stimulates the religious sense. They had thought it impious to 
draw aside the veil which hides God from man. They had shrunk 
in holy awe from the study of causes, from enquiries into 
origin, from explaining the perplexed way’s of the universe. Igno- 
rance has been the sacred duty of the layman. ‘I have not 
shown an indiscreet curiosity,’ was part of the Egyptian confes- 
sion of faith made by the naked soul in the under-world before 
its judges. Scientific questioning and discovery could hardly ex- 
ist where (as in many parts of the East) each fresh grain of earth 
was thought to be so much robbery of heaven. 

One quotation more, and this time from Ranke’s ‘‘ History of 
the World”: ‘‘ There is,” he says (VIII. 7.), ‘‘something almost 
miraculous in this simultaneous or nearly simultaneous appear- 
ance of such different types of genius accomplishing in poetry, 
philosophy, and history the greatest feats which the human mind 


has ever performed. Each is original and strikes out his own 
line, but all work in harmony. By one or the other of these 
masters are set forth all the greatest problems concerning things 
divine and human. Athens rejoiced in the possession of a theatre 
the like of which, for sport or earnest, has never been seen in any 
other city. The people lived in the constant enjoyment of the 
noblest Gramatic productions. Sophocles was not dispossessed 
by Euripides: their works appeared at the same time on the 
stage. The history of Herodotus was read aloud in public meet- 
ings. Thucydides was reserved for more private study, but his 
works had a wide circulation in writing.” 

Enough for our purpose has now been said about the Greeks to 
those at least whose past studies have been to any extent classic- 
al. Here, you see, we enter upon a still higher and richer de- 
velopment of that Aryan tendency which we noted in the Persian. 
A strong and joyous personality, and its free and beautiful devel- 
opment, are the leading ideas. We are not surprised to read 
Aristotle’s words in which, speaking for all Greece, he tells us 
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that the aim of life is ‘‘living happily and beautifully.” (Pol. 
III. 9. 14.) They believed in the essential beneficence of Nature 
and thought life well worth living. Adamantius, the physician, 
says ‘‘they were the most beautiful eyed of all races,’ and we can 
well believe it. 

To the Greek, external nature, full of gods, was a reflection of 
his own happy type of humanity—neither better nor worse. 
Above all other races before or since they seem to have /ived. It 
was their intense sense of life and the joy in life that lay at the 
bottom of their ‘‘ zeal for activity,’ as the German historian Cur- 
tius well says. 

But, let us now for a moment try to get rid of the Hellenic 
glamour and contemplate the other side of the picture: 

There can be no doubt that the Greeks, and above all the Athe- 
nian Greeks, were light-minded and frivolous, easily swayed 
hither and thither, vain, of a shallow morality, untruthful, schem- 
ing, and pleasure-loving, witha strong tendency to licentiousness. 

The position of women was far from being what we should have 
expected to have grown out of the well-known scene between 
Hector and Andromache, and many incidents in the Odyssey. 
The women spent their time in looking after their domestic con- 
cerns and sat in a room set apart for them—the gyneceum—which 
was half boudoir, half a day-nursery. They sewed, wove, and em- 
broidered. The chief glory of an Athenian woman was that she 
should not be talked about. The husbands regarded their wives as 
quite inferior creatures, fit only to look after the house and bear chil- 
dren. They themselves spent their time in the streets, gymnasia, 
and places of public resort, or in banquetings at each other’s houses, 
or visiting purchasable women, who seem to have been numerous 
in all Greek towns except Sparta, and some of whom, like Aspasia, 
were women of high accomplishments and held ‘‘ salons,” fre- 
quented by all the literary, artistic, and political men who could 
secure invitations. 

Their democratic equality, again, notwithstanding the over- 
shadowing influence of the Areopagus and the presence, after a 
certain date, of powerful hereditary families who endeavoured to 
lead the mass, led to quarrelsomeness and jobbery within their 
own cities and constant little wars with their fellow Greeks. They 
had not, as we have seen, a deep, religious sense and were 
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consequently deficient in reverence. They were not capable of 
that feeling of obligation to abstract law which marked the Roman. 
Their true religion was Art: the becoming, the fit, and the beau- 
tiful were truly their gods. Hence, they could not sacrifice their 
narrow Civic interests to the idea of Hellenic nationality. The Del- 
phi and the Olympic games were their only living points of unity. 

It would almost seem as if Lycurgus saw the kind of creature 
he had to deal with and resolved to distipline them tightly and 
subject them at Sparta to a civicsystem, which was at once school 
and camp, and so mould, out of the facile Greek nature, the stern 
and upright Spartan. And for a time he succeeded. 

Let us not forget, however, that it was these very Hellenic 
characteristics which made it possible for them to be artists, his- 
torians, and bold, speculative inquirers into all things human and 
divine. Humanity, in short, in all its breadth and variety was 
represented to us in this versatile race, free from the overshadow- 
ing idea of God and eternal law. It was probably only character 
of the Greek type, and that under Greek conditions, that was com- 
patible with the work they did for humanity. They had to pay the 
price of their defects that they might gain art and philosophy for 
themselves and mankind. They were gifted with a genius for ex- 
pression and this in every kind of human emotion and every depart- 
ment of intellectual activity, and whatever they attempted they 
succeeded in doing in the best possible way. To them we owe our 
logic and philosophy, the beginnings of science, the advancement 
of mathematics, the arts of sculpture, architecture, and painting 
in their finest forms, history, poetry and the drama. It is when 
contemplating the vast and various contributions which the Hel- 
lenes made to the life of humanity that Shelley beautifully says :— 


‘* Within the circuit of this pendant orb 
There lies an antique region, on which fell 
The dews of thought, in the world’s golden dawn, 
Earliest and most benign ; and from it sprung 
Temples and cities and immortal forms, 
And harmonies of wisdom and of song, 
And thoughts, and deeds worthy of thoughts so fair: 
And when the sun of its dominion failed, 
And when the winter of its glory came, 
The winds that stripped it bare blew on and swept 
That dew into the utmost wiidernesses 
In wandering clouds of sunny rain that thawed 
The unmaternal bosom of the North.”’ 


—FROM THE PROLOGUE TO HELLAS. 


The History of Early Education 
CHAPTER II. 


The Greek Ideal of Manhood and the Consequent Characteristics of 

Hellenic Education Generally.* 

As a necessary introduction to the understanding of the Hel- 
lenic ideal let me point out what is little more than logical deduc- 
tion from what we have already said. The genuine Greek did 
not make any real distinction between a virtuous life and a beau- 
tiful and happy one. Virtue doubtless was the condition of hap- 
piness; but virtue itself meant a nature in harmony with itself and 
its external relations. Thus we may truly say that it was not the 
abstract good of Plato which governed the echical conceptions of 
the Greeks, but the beautiful as another expression for harmony. 
Hence the compound word a/okagathia. .But inasmuch as the 
Greek mind was essentially concrete, it included in the idea of 
human beauty the outer expression and bearing of the man. 


The oldest form of Greek life was the Dorian. + The chief rep- 
resentatives of the Doric tribes were the Cretans and Spartans 
and consequently we are justified in looking among them for the 
primitive laws, customs, and beliefs of the Hellenic race. If the 
Dorians were the first to form civic communities, we can easily 
understand that whatever their national temperament and uncon- 
scious life-aims might be, these would be subordinated to the 
necessity of maintaining the existence of their rising communities 
in the midst of hostile races. Hence the pure Hellenic spirit 
would be subordinated in them to military requirements. And so 


we find. 
In the education of the Dorians it is Sparta with which we have 


chiefly to do. Unlovely as at first sight the Spartan character and 
constitution seem, we must never forget that the Spartans were 
yet Hellenes and that the Greek spirit, which reached its finest 


expression in Athens, animated them also—only subdued in their 


* Authorities. Miiller’s Dorians, Becker, Schmidt, Encylopezdias, 
Krause, Wilkins, Cape, Mahaffy, Cramer, Grasberger (especially). The 
loci classici in Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Lucian. The more recent his- 
tories of Greece. The final revision has been made after perusing Paul 
Girard’s elaborate Monograph, Ussing, and ‘‘ Home Life in Greece.”’ 


+ It is unnecessary to refer to the Aeolic here. 
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case by a sterner se { duty, by an arbitrary state-supremacy 
over the individual citizen, and a conservative attachment to the 
older and simpler conceptions of the Hellenic race. They, were of 
the past. Among them we find supreme attachment to the State 
as the central motive force in the individual life, much 
strongly expressed than at 

by them in union with a deep sense of personal free achieved 


through the State and LUN, r the fundamental 
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The ultimate azm of the State-regulations, however, was such as 
we have quoted from Miiller, and had a conscious ideal of man- 
hood in view. Miiller maintains that up to the time of the Persi 


Wars (let us say even up to 450 B. C.) all mental excellence fl 
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We must recognise the Cretan and Spartan education as the 
oldest to take shape among the Hellenic races, and we would, 
accordingly, fain find among them the ideas which lay at the 
root of all Hellenic life. I think we do find them as summed up 
in the three expressions I have already quoted from Miiller, arete, 
sophrosyne, and eukosmia. Indeed, I seem to see in these 
the basis of all Greek life whatsoever, even in its finest forms; 
and, as the basis of their life, they must also have been, more or 
less consciously, the aim of their education. The Athenian, fo 
kalon kat fagathon simply summed up these characteristics in 
different words. This was the Greek ideal. 

The Hellenic ideal of man was inseparable from his state-ideal. 
The Greek child, speaking generally, was brought up for the 
service of the State. The individual existed for the State. The 
civic idea was dominant, just as in China the family idea was and 
is dominant, and in India the caste idea, in Egypt the class idea,* 
among the Jews the theological idea, and among the Persians the 
virile military idea. But we must remember that, whatever was 
the form of government the numerous separate states of Greece 
were free; and that if there was, among the Dorians, an appar- 
ently arbitrary moulding of the mind of youth what was done was 
done by the citizens themselves, in a free Greek spirit. In Sparta, 
such was the instinctive capacity of the people themselves for 
the ideal, that the conditions of qualification for citizenship 
were necessarily good, as being determined by that ideal. Even 
the importance of bodily training was recognised with a view to a 
true manly product apart from the relation of gymnastics to the 
national defence, although this latter object was necessarily more 
pronounced among the Dorian than among the Ionic races. But 
even among the Dorians we must not concentrate our attention so 
exclusively on the gymnastic side of their training as to lose sight 
of its moral element. The aim of the severe discipline under 
which they were brought up was to produce obedience, self-sac- 
rifice, courage, promptitude, self-reliance, and a single-eyed con- 
centration on the immediate purpose of all action. Thus was 


produced a self-controlled and victorious man. Accordingly, I 
conclude that while the requirements of the State among the Doric 


* The caste-system in its strict sense was not existent there. 
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races dominated and controlled the processes of education; yet 
that, inasmuch as these requirements could only be satisfied by the 
rearing of citizens who were virtuous, self-controlled, and pos- 
sessed of the graces of manner as well as physically well-grown, 
the requirements of the State were also the highest possible even 
in the interests of the individual. Thus free development of the 
individual and the service of the State were in truth, within cer- 
tain limits, harmonized. 

Among the Athenians also, and, in truth, in all Hellenic com- 
munities, the citizens lived for the State which was supreme, but 
it is necessary here to emphasize a distinction between the 
races :— 

Among the Doric races, and notably in Sparta, the State existed 
asa great educational institution and citizens were deliberately 
formed after a certain pattern. Among the Ionic races and es- 
pecially the Attic, on the other hand, the education was not state- 
education in any proper sense; there was no state-system, and 
the idea and aims of the State consequently less controlled the 
education given. The individual was educated in the first in- 
stance for himself—with a view to his own full and free develop- 
ment—and only secondarily for the State. The best materials 
for citizens is better than a second-rate manufactured citizen, even 
from the point of view of public policy. In short a development 
of body and mind, so that the one should serve the other, and both 
work in subjection to the ideas of ‘*‘ self-control, moral excellence, 
and the becoming,” and thus give to the State a harmonious man, 
was the Attic idea of education. The Dorian thought, on the 
contrary, frst of the State in its integrity, and in the second place, 
only of the man. But, as I have pointed out, his requirements 
for the man were conceived in a true Hellenic spirit. 

It appears from these remarks that it is among the Ionic races, 
above all in Attica, that we find arising, for the first time in 
the history of the world, a wholly new conception of human life, 
and consequently, a new conception of the end of education. With 
the Chinese, obedience to precepts and customs with a view to 
civic order and the more common social virtues, is the highest 
aim; the Persian was trained to be truthful, generous, and brave 
for himself as well as for the State, and with these virtues there 
was a spirit of free individualism; the Ionian Greek, however, 
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formed a conception of the ideal for each man, which ideal was 
to be /ree/y sought—an ideal much higher than any that had 
preceded it, because it aimed at manly dignity and harmony of 
nature—mind and body. All authority of the State proceeded 
Srom the individual citizen in his free development and activity. 

Another distinction between the Dorian and Attic is worthy of 
mention: The laws of Lycurgus imposed the education of the free 
citizen as a duty on the State, just as the laws of Solon at Athens 
imposed it as a duty on each father of a family. Herein lies a sig- 
nificant difference. 

To fix the date of the first schools in Greece is difficult, but we 
do not go too far back when we fix it at 600 B. C. in Athens. 
According to Plutarch almost every free citizen received at least 
elementary instruction so early as the time of Aristides, who died 
467 B. C. The Spartan education, if organised along with the 
Spartan State, must have dated from about 850 B. C. 

The Hellenic races, generally, endeavored to realize their ideal 
by means of the two educational instruments, music and gymnastic. 
Under the head of music falls literature as well as music in its 
narrower sense; and I would further point out that music in its 
narrower sense even, embraced, (among the Dorians especially), 
religious training, because of its connexion with choral singing 
and the worship of the gods. 


Such being the general character and aim of Greek life and 
Greek education, let us now consider in detail the means that 
were taken to train the youth of the country, beginning with the 
oldest Greek system—the Doric as exemplified in Crete and Sparta 
—a system towards which both Xenophon and Plato, weary of 
licentious democracies, were disposed to look back with some 
longing. And yet, spite of Plato and Xenophon, it is in the Attic 
life and education that the modern world must ever recognise the 
true Hellenic spirit. 

But before going into further detail, it is necessary to ask you 
always to bear in mind that national education did not mean in 
any part of Hellas what it means in Europe now. Those who were 
free citizens or burgesses were alone regarded as forming integral 
parts of the State, the larger number of the inhabitants—composed 
of foreign residents and slaves—being excluded. In Sparta, for ex- 
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ample, at its best period, the subject residents, including the 
Helots, were three times as numerous as the true citizens. In 
Attica again the total population was,about 500,000, and of these 
only 100,000 were citizens. It has also to be premised that the 
education that was given, both at Sparta and Athens, was the in- 
stinctive product of the life of the people, not the deliberate re- 
sult of educational discussion and theory. 


S. S. Laurie 
Universiy of Edinburgh 
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An Inductive Greek Primer. By WM. R. HARPER, Pu. D., D. D., 
President of the University of Chicago, and CLARENCE F. 
CastL_e, Pu. D., of the University of Chicago. pp. 416. 
New York: American Book Company, 1893. 


Most of the features of this book will be familiar to teachers 
who are acquainted with Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer. The 
lessons are shorter, the notes more copious and elementary, and 
the exercises are simpler than in the preceding Inductive Greek 
Method. 

The most marked difference between this book and the Latin 
Primer is in the character of the introduction and the appendix. 
The introduction gives an outline of the principles of Greek ety- 
mology and syntax as illustrated by comparison with Latin. This 
outline is so well arranged and the subject matter is so well chosen 
and clearly expressed that it has great value notwithstanding its 
brevity. The appendix constitutes a valuable synopsis of the es- 
sentials of etymology, with paradigms well arranged for conven- 
ient reference. 

Throughout the book, and especially in the grammatical 
introduction and appendix, there is a most thorough use of Latin 
as a stepping-stone toGreek. ‘The careful application of thisidea 
will doubtless prove one of the most useful features of the book 
for pupils prepared for it. 

The book comprises the following:—list of abbreviations, sug- 
gestions to teachers, introduction, suggestions to pupils, lessons, 
text of Anabasis I, I-VIII, word-for-word parallel translation of 
Chapters I and II, free translation of Chapter I, appendix, vocab- 
ulary, three maps, and about twenty-five illustrations printed in 
connection with the text. 

The suggestions to teachers are valuable and if carefully heeded 
the work done can scarcely fail to be thorough. 

The lessons, one hundred and three in number, cover the text 
of the Anabasis, Book I, Chapters I-VIII, inclusive, with review 
lessons at suitable intervals. Lessons I to X give a portion of 
the text with interlinear translation. Lessons X to XV givea 
portion of text without translation but with reference to the word- 
for-word parallel translation. In the remaining lessons, no text 
is given but there is simply a reference to a certain portion of the 
text at the end, where each lesson is bracketed and numbered. — 
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The matter of each lesson is divided into téxt, notes, observa- 
tions, vocabulary, exercises, and topics for study. The notes are 
designed to call attention to all the points to be noted about every 
word of the text, and to give as full information concerning them 
as is desirable at that stage of progress. 

The observations give a classified résumé of the information 
imparted by the notes, and contain the matter that should be 
learned and retained. The exercises are based upon the text, and 
present both Greek and English for translation. ° 

It seems best to give so much of detail for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with any one of Harper’s inductive series for 
beginners in Latin and Greek. y 

The typography and binding of the book are all that could be 
desired. The large heavy faced Greek type should be especially 
commended as a blessing to the student’s eyes. The maps and 
ilustrations are well chosen and executed. 

Whether the inductive method for beginners is to supplant the 
older fashion or not is yet uncertain; but there can be no doubt 
that Harper’s inductive series has, thus far, contributed much to 
the popularity and success of the method. This latest contribu- 
tion is second to none in skillful and thorough application of in- 
ductive principles. 

Yet it seems to me that this book, along with similar ones of 
the series, could be vastly improved by giving greater heed to the 
principle of one thing at a time. Too many new things are 
crowded upon the pupil’s attention at the beginning, causing be- 
wilderment and confusion. For the brighter pupils, this passes 
away as progress is made; but for the duller ones, there is too 
often discouragement and paralysis. Could not the first lessons 
be simplified by passing over for late attention many things now 
introduced into the notes? It seems to me that this is possible, 
both for the Greek and Latin Inductive Primers, and that thereby 
the value of these excellent books would be greatly increased. 

Wm. M. Aber 

University of Utah 


Primer of Italian Literature. By F. J. Snevt, A. M., Balliol Col- 
lege. Oxford: Clarenden Press, 1893. pp. 184. 


Spanish Literature. An Elementary Handbook, with Indices, etc. 
By H. ButrLer CrarkeE, M. A., teacher of Spanish at Oxford. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. x+288. 


Snell’s Primer will fill a place long unoccupied. It is a useful 
manual, giving a brief outline of the field of Italian letters. It 
makes no pretension to completeness, but gives just what every 
cultured man would wish to know before he sets out to study the 
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subject thoroughly. A large amount of reliable information is 
here compacted into readable form by a man whose judgment is 
unbiased, and who, without indulging in indiscriminate laudation, 
is generous to all. ‘The first chapter is devoted to the discussion 
of those authors who preceded Dante, whom Mr. Snell regards 
as the virtual creator of Italian literature. The rest of the book 
is divided as follows: Dante, 14 pages; Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
12 pages; the Drama and the Romantic Epic in the Fifteenth 
Century, 11 pages; The Golden Age (7. ¢. the sixteenth century) 
is discussed under three heads: Prose-writers, Poets, and Drama- 
tists, 44 pages; The Marinists and Arcadians, 16 pages; The 
Forerunners of the Revolution, 16 pages; The Tragedians and 
Meli, 11 pages; The Revolution and the Reaction, 10 pages; 
Romanticism and Pessimism, 17 pages. 

The book is well bound, and well printed on good paper. Names 
of authors are printed in black-faced type, and the titles of works 
in italics; a simple device of inestimable service to the reader in 
such a book. If abstracts of particular books had been printed 
in smaller type it would have added some convenience in this 
direction. 

Mr. Clarke has also prepared an elementary manual which will 
find a place very much like that to which Mr. Snell’s Primer is 
destined. While Clarke’s book is much larger, it performs about 
the same service for the beginner in the study of Spanish literature, 
that Snell’s does for the beginner in Italian literature. Up to the 
present time Ticknor’s treatise is almost the only thing available 
to English readers, and its great size prevents it from being very 
useful to one wishing an outline of the subject. Clarke’s manual 
by giving some attention to contemporary writers, supplements 
in a certain way Ticknor’s book. To illustrate the development’ 
of the language and the progress of literary method, the author 
has given numerous extracts of the authors treated, both in the 
original and in English translation. In his preface, the author 
suggests five divisions of his subject, but in the body of the work, 
these divisions are not readily perceived. At the end of the book 
are given a select bibliography of the authors mentioned and a 
list of the chief authorities on Spanish literature. Italics are used 
for the titles of books, etc., but no device is used to attract the 
eye to the names of the authors. ‘These two manuals in connec- 
tion with Saintsbury’s, and also Warren’s Primers on French liter- 
ature, suggest the idea that there should be one of somewhat the 
same scope on German literature. . 

R. W. Moore 

Colgate University 
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Plane Trigonometry. By S.L. Lonery, M. A.,Late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, Professor at the Royal Holloway 
College. Macmillan & Co. 


This work is divided into two parts; the subject of Part I is 
Geometrical Trigonometry, and that of Part II Analytic Trigo- 
nometry. Part I includes the subjects that are usually presented 
in elementary trigonometry. The trigonometrical functions of 
angles are defined as ratios. Before introducing, however, the 
idea of positive and negative angles and directed lines, the author 
establishes many of the relations between, the functions of acute 
angles, and employs the natural functions of special angles in 
the computation of heights and distances, thus introducing the 
reader to one of the most important and interesting applications 
of the science. The geometrical proofs of the more common 
formulas are full, clear, and rigorous. ‘The proving of trigono- 
metrical identities, and the solution of trigonometrical equations 
receive the attention which their importance warrants. ‘The ex- 
amples in these subjects as in all others are numerous and well 
chosen. The properties of triangles and their connected circles 
are fully discussed. 

In Part II the author first deduces the common exponential and 
logarithmic series, and then treats of complex quantities under 
their trigonometric form. He establishes De Moivre’s Theorem 
and applies it to finding any sort of a complex quantity and to the 
expansion of cos n@ and sin n@ in terms of the functions of 4. 
From these general formulas are obtained the common expansions 
of sin 6 and cos 6. Next follows the expansions of the cosine 
and sine of an angle in terms of the cosines and sines of multiples 
of that angle, also the expansions of the cosine and sine of a 
multiple angle in terms of the powers of the cosines aid sines of 
the angle. The author treats with marked clearness the expo- 
nential series for complex quantities, the trigonometric functions 
of complex angles, and the hyperbolic functions defined analytic- 
ally. It would have added to the interest and clearness of view 
of the reader to have here compared the geometrical representa- 
tions of the trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. The dis- 
cussion of the many-valued logarithms of negative and complex 
numbers is very satisfactory. Among the other objects treated 
the most important are the value of =, summation of series, ex- 
pansion in series, factoring of mathematical expressions, propor- 
tional parts, errors of observation, solution of cubic equations, 
and geometric representation of complex quantities. The author 
has succeeded in his purpose to produce ‘‘a fairly complete ele- 
mentary text-book on Plane Trigonometry.” The faithful student 
of this treatise ‘‘ will have little to unlearn when he commences 
to read treatises of a more difficult character.”” The style is clear 
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and simple; even when it is diffuse, the author never hides his 
thoughts with words either large or small. It is a work that will 
well repay the reading. The typography of the book is excellent. 
James M. Taylor 
Colgate University 


Uniplanar Algebra. Being Part I of a Propedeutic to the Higher 
Mathematical Analysis. By Irvinc StrincHam, Ph. D. San 
Francisco: The Berkeley Press, 1893. pp. xii+141. 


If any one expects to find in this little book a text-book on al- 
gebra like, except in name, to most text-books on that subject he 
will be disappointed. The book is not a beginner’s book; it is ele- 
mentary only in so far as it begins at the beginning. 

Starting with the theory of proportion as stated by Euclid, the 
author builds upon this the algebra of real quantities and estab- 
lishes the laws of combination of such quantities by simple geo- 
-metrical constructions. After devoting a chapter tp the defini- 
tion and discussion of the circular and hyperbolic functions he 
takes up the algebra of complex quantities. By means of Argand’s 
mode of representation he shows that the laws which were estab- 
lished for real apply as well to complex quantities. At the end 
of this chapter he states briefly and clearly the characteristics of 
a logically complete algebra, and incidentally points out that an 
algebra which ‘‘ admits evolution and the logarithmic process, but 
precludes the imaginary and the complex quantity is logically only 
the fraction of an algebra.” 

Then follow three chapters devoted respectively to generalized 
circular and hyperbolic functions, to graphical transformations 
and to the properties of polynomials. The first two of these, 
though interesting in themselves, are digressions from the main 
argument and might perhaps be omitted without serious injury to 
the book. The third, however, is more important, for it contains 
a proof of the so-called fundamental theorem of algebra, viz: 
that every algebraic equation has a root, atheorem which in most 
text-books is not proved and in many is totally ignored. 

In his preface Professor Stringham calls attention to the fact 
that algebra, unlike geometry, which is a model of exact reason- 
ing, has become ‘‘a collection of processes practically exemplified 
and of principles inadequately explained.” He has endeavored in 
his book to do just the reverse and to give to his readers the 
theory and not the practice of algebra. In our opinion he has 
succeeded exceedingly well. The first four chapters give a com- 
plete and well-reasoned account of the fundamental principles of 
algebra. Moreover, the book is interesting from the fact that it 
contains things not found 4n the ordinary text-books. Such for 
example are: Euclid’s theory of proportion, Napier’s definition of 
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logarithms, the author’s own extension of this definition to com- 
plex quantities, and a very complete graphical representation of 
the analogy between circular and hyperbolic functions. We think 
it safe to say that both the teacher and the student of mathe- 
matics will find the book eminently pleasing and stimulating. 
Paul Saurel 
Cornell University 


Economic Geology of the Unitea States. By Professor Ravpu S. 
TARR of the Cornell University. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


This volume as noted in the preface was prepared as ‘‘a text- 
book to accompany a series of lectures given by the author to a 
class in economic geology at Cornell university.”” The geological 
aspects of the subject are emphasized and the author says frankly 
that the work is in many parts a compilation, though by brief 
abstract, rather than by quotation. Part I, filling 115 pages, con- 
sists of introductory chapters treating of the common minerals, 
the rocks of the earth’s crust, the outline geography and geology 
of the United States, and the origin of ore deposits. 

These chapters contain some restatements of geological prin- 
ciples, which, though necessarily brief, are excellent; as on page 
28, the discrimination of termS applied to the sedimentary rocks, 
and the discussion of the geological time-scale beginning on page 
43. The same may be said of the summarized geological history 
of the United States, pages 65-71. 7 

Part II deals with the metalliferous deposits. Under each head, 
the classes of ore, their origin, mode of occurrence, uses, dis- 
tribution, and productions are lucidly treated. Part III takes up 
the non-metallic mineral products, as coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
asphaltum; building stones and cements; soils, clays, and fertiliz- 
ers; precious stones and abrasive materials. The appendix gives a 
short account of the literature of economic geology. Professor 
Tarr’s book is the third in this special field, for which Cornell may 
receive credit: Professor S. G. Williams’s smaller work, having 
been followed recently by Professor Kemp’s ‘* Ore Deposits,” the 
materials for which were largely gathered at Cornell as well as at 
Columbia. 

Albert P. Brigham 

Colgate University 


The English Relirious Drama, By KA1HERINE LEE Bares, Welles- 
ley College. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


It is with pleasure that we commend the book whose title we 
have given above. It is one that may well serve as a bright and 
winning introduction to the earliest English drama. A subject, 
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which has been thought to belong only to the philologist, is here 
treated in such a way as to emphasize its living value not only in 
relation to the origin of the dram’ itself, but also to life and 
thought of the English people of the middle ages. 

The volume is made up of lectures first delivered at the Summer 
school at Colorado Springs, and later embodied in chapters on 
Latin Passion Plays, Miracle Plays (three chapters), and Moral- 
ities. These are followed by an appendix, containing valuable 
reference material. No one can read the chapters on the Miracle 
Plays, especially, without perceiving that there was the germ of 
dramatic genius in the English people, long before Shakespeare 
and his great contemporaries; that the flowering of the drama in 
the Elizabethan age was in some true sense due to the seed sown 
broadcast in England through the preceding centuries. For this 
reason especially the book is to be recommended to those who 
usually begin their study of the drama with Shakespeare, and 
regard his genius as a spontaneous outburst of dramatic power. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 

Cornell University 


NOTES 


The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton.) 


devotes the January number to the Poetry of Buffalo. The mechan- 
ical execution of the magazine is admirable and the contents, 
while this number is of particular interest to residents of Buffalo, 
coptain a great deal of poetry of high value. 

Ginn & Co. announce for April Selections from the Poetry and 
Prose of Thomas Gray, edited with introduction and notes by Wm. 
Lyon Phelps, A. M. (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), instructor in 
English literature at Yale college. This volume of Gray will 
be especially useful in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Caleb S. Bragg, managing director of the American Book 
Company at New York, while on his way from that city to his old 
home in Cincinnati, on March 7, died in the train before reach- 
ing Pittsburg. In the death of Mr. Bragg, the American Book 
Company sustains an irreparable loss and the school book pub- 
lishers of the country lose one of their best known, oldest, and 
most respected members. 

White’s Manual for Fourth Year (American Book Co., 50 cents) 
is a very attractive little book. It forms part of White’s Vew 
Course in Art Instruction, The book is artistically made, and 
we should say sensibly, too. The divisions treated are Geo- 
metric Drawing, Decorative Drawing, Pictorial Drawing, Ap- 
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plications in Making Useful Objects, Blackboard Illustrative 
Sketching. The chapter on Applications in Making Useful Ob- 
jects is not the least valuable and interesting. Teachers and 
students are likely to give the book a hearty welcome. 


We note with pleasure the appearance of the second edition of 
Laurie’s Lectures on Language and the Linguistic Method in the School 
(New York, Macmillan & Co.). The book has been revised, and 
certain changes made to adapt the work better for use as a text- 
book. A chapter on teaching French has been added. The book 
is characterized by the sound scholarship and ripe wisdom that 
has put Professor Laurie in the very front rank of writers on ed- 
ucational topics. It is one of the few books, probably pre-emi- 
nently the book, that every language teacher should read, digest, 
and keep on his table for frequent consultation. 

The Regents’ Aulletin No. 76, containing the Secretary’s Report 
for 1892, and Bulletin No. 22, containing the report of the Thirty- 
first University Convocation of the State of New York, July 5-7, 
1893, have come too late for an extended review this month. Reserv- 
ing some important features for further treatment, we can only 
say that the Secretary’s Report is such a clear and succinct ac- 
count, as only Mr. Dewey can give, of a year’s work of one of the 
greatest existing educational organizations. The Report of the 
Convocation has long ranked as perhaps the most valuable single 
educational publication of the year. The meeting last July was 
of exceptional interest, and the present report contains a large 
amount of pedagogical literature of the utmost value. 

The interest of several physical geographers, who have been 
trained on the geological side, in improving the quality of geo- 
graphical teaching in the secondary schools, is seen in the léc- 
tures to teachers announced in different cities. Last fall, a field 
lecture on Physiography was given to the teachers of the public 
schools in Washington, by Mr. Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. A series of four lectures is now in progress in 
Providence by Professor W. M. Davis, on the use of the state 
topographical map, with which all the schools of Rhode Island are 
provided. Announcement is made ofa series of illustrated geo- 
graphical lectures in Washington, by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, also of 
the Geological Survey. These efforts should have some effect in 
the schools of their localities. 


We have examined with much interest the first number in the 
series of Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of 
European History, published under the direction of the depart- 
ment of history of the University of Penna. (Edward P. Cheney, 
editor; orders to be sent to Dana C. Munro. $1.00 4 year, 15 
cents each,number.) The strongly bound pamphlet of fifteen 
pages contains a number of interesting original documents relat- 
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ing to the Early Reformation Period in England. It would seem 
as though there could hardly be a better way of arousing interest 
in a class in history, and stimulating a true historical spirit than 
by the use of these pamphlets. Some of our most successful 
teachers have for some time been following this plan, but at great 
cost of time and money. This series of reprints ought to serve 
these by relieving them of much of the expense, and make pos- 
sible the wider introduction of the method in schools where it has 
not up to this time been introduced. 


The executive committee of the N. E. A., to whom was dele- 
gated authority to choose the place for meeting in ’94, selected 
Duluth, Minn.—conditional upon obtaining the usual railroad 
rates. The committee regret to announce that the Western Pas- 
senger Association, after repeated attempts to secure concurrent 
action, has finally declined to extend the limit of return tickets 
beyond July 16th. This makes a meeting in Duluth impossible. 
Invitations from Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., and Asbury Park, 
N. J., are under consideration. Asbury Park, at present date, 
leads in assurances of favorable railroad rates and other advan- 
tages. A decision will be reached and announced at the earliest 
possible date. The publication of the Volume of Proceedings of 
the Worla’s International Congresses of Education has been delayed 
by the unusually large amount of matter to be edited and by the 
translation of papers presented in foreign languages. The vol- 
ume, which promises to be the most valuable ever published by 
the N. E. A., is now in press and will be issued in April. 

The Public School System of the United States by Dr. J. M. Rice 
(New York, The Century Co., 1893,) has been long enough be- 
fore the public for nearly every one to have a fairly strong opinion 
of its quality. If the book were put on trial—and there are some, 
perhaps, who would not sacrifice themselves too far to prevent 
such an ordeal—there might be difficulty in securing twelve good 
men and true who would do justice and have mercy as jurymen 
of suitable ignorance. Dr. Rice’s style is admirably suited to 
rouse antagonisms. One seldom finds a more obvious chip than 
the one he carries on his shoulders. But we should not be sur- 
prised if he did it on purpose, and gained just the end he sought. 
The book has something of the tonic effect of a cold shower bath, 
perhaps, and is therefore a bif unsettling to those none too strong. 
It will shock the habit of unadulterated self complacency which is 
the curse of all progress. ‘The teacher who can keep cool by 
omitting the pointed personalities directed at the teaching pro- 
fession, and simply read the book as a record of intelligent obser- 
vation, will get many valuable hints. Any intelligent man’s ex- 
perience in such a large number of schools, faithfully recorded, 
must be useful. 
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A Bootless Wrangle About Religion in the Schools. By Pror. J. H. 
Hystop. The Forum, February, 1894. 


The defenders of religious teaching in the public schools labor 
under a number of illusions. The religious party is hopelessly 
astray in its conception of moral education, while the other either 
exaggerates the evils of religion in the public schools, or in fight- 
ing an imaginary enemy. 

Denominational minds fall back upon simple Christianity, on 
the ground that the state cannot teach denominational religion. 
But that only makes the matter worse. If it be sufficient to teach 
men ‘‘Christianity”’ what can ‘‘ denominational religion” claim 
in the way of respect? And if the term ‘‘religion” cannot be 
made clear except in the conception of sectarian beliefs, neither 
can the term Christianity. 

The fundamental question is, How shall religion be taught in 
the public schools? There is nothing left ‘‘ but Bible reading and 
short devotional exercises which in nine cases out of ten area 
sham (?) or else have no more influence on students than counting 
one’s beads.” We protest that this statement is too radical to make 
for ‘‘a scientific and philosophic discussion of the question.” You can- 
not draw a bill of indictment so loosely. Zeal in behalf of such ex- 
ercises is simply astounding and not according to knowledge. No 
public school spends more than fifteen minutes in religious exer- 
cises, an amount of time all out of proportion to that spent in 
other exercises. The want of seriousness and sincerity is one of 
the most striking features of them. There is no effort put forth 
to inculcate moral and religious truth, no system of rewards and 
penalties is employed, as in the prescribed studies. And yet it is 
ten-fold more difficult to imbue the mind of the average boy with 
moral and religious interest than with the spirit of the bread-and- 
butter sciences and foot-ball. 

Nor does the subject fare much better in the colleges. De- 
nominational institutions of the second and third order make a 
course in biblical instruction compulsory, but the students despise 
it, and it often alienates them permanently from the religious life. 
But in most institutions of the first rank the only religious in- 
fluence with claims to respect is the chapel service, and even this 
is merely a perfunctory concession to unintelligent public opinion. 

But the chief criticism of the movement is against its conception 
of moral and religious instruction. The teaching of either religion 
or ethics, both in public schools and colleges, has no tendency to 
improve the morality of anyone. The chapel service or biblical 
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instruction is either a formal exercise or a theoretical account of 
religion without influence or moral effect. Ethics is taught as a 
science, and is not in the least a moral influence on the will. 

It is precisely this question that is wholly ignored by the advo- 
cates of religious instruction jn public schools. Moral education 
is not accomplished by any form of doctrinal teaching. The 
memory and reasoning powers may be thus developed, but con- 
science never. Moral education can be effected only in three 
ways, by example, humanity, and discipline. 

The first relies upon imitative instincts very largely for its 
efficiency. There is almost an inseparable connection between 
what a man admires and what he is. ‘The influence of personal 
interest and affection for the student does more to moralize him 
than the intellectual part of his discipline. It is through the 
social and not through the intellectual instincts, that a man’s 
moral nature is developed. Our schools must be reorganized on 
this basis. No institution tries to secure men on the ground of 
their personal interest in students. Brilliant scholarship and cer- 
tain enterprising qualities count for more than any other endow- 
ments. 

Men must be employed who, like Dr. Arnold of Rugby, can 
give themselves up to moulding the character of students, and 
not to mere personal aggrandisement in science, literature, art, 
and philosophy. As tf such men were common ! 

Our religious institutions and public schools are all (?) organ- 
ized upon a mercantile and economic basis. Appointments, pro- 
motion, salaries are all regulated by a policy that confers a pre- 
mium either upon purely intellectual capacities or upon all those 
questionable resources of power and influence which a tender 
conscience despises. I am told that this is the condition in every 
college in the country except perhaps one. (!) The moralization 
of the student must begin by the moralization of the system of 
instruction and this can be accomplished only by abandoning the 
mercantile and economic method for a moral one. Schools and 
colleges are missionary agencies, not business corporations. What 
they want is men who are placed beyond the need of seeking pro- 
motion by any other means than the quality of their work, and 
then are expected to cultivate personal relations with their students. 
This method will moralize students, and nothing else will. Moral- 
ity is a social product: it is not the result of intellectual and 
scientific teaching. Personal example and personal affection are 
its true soil, and education must be organized upon that basis in 
order to be effective. 

We have tried to give a fair abstract of this remarkable article. 
But we feel bound to say in all honesty as a graduate of a public 
high school and a New England college that it seems to us to deal 
too much in dogmatic statement and generalities for scientific pre- 
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cision or pedagogical value. The motive which led to the estab- 
lishment of our educational institutions was missionary. The 
radical defects of which the writer complains, and which we think 
he exaggerates, are inherent in the tone and temper and ideals of 
American civilization itself. The whole contention is summed in 
the words of Mr. John Morley: ‘‘If the reason were perfect in 
information and method, and the affections were faultless in their 
impulse, then organic unity of character would be the final con- 
summation of all human improvement, and it would be criminal, 
even if it were possible, to undermine a structure of such price- 
less value.”” That there is an absolute divorce between the reason, 
and the affections, and the will in @// of our educational institu- 
tions we emphatically deny. 
O. B. Rhodes 


Education and Instruction. By Lorp CoLeripGe. An address de- 
livered in the Salt schools, Shipley, Yorkshire, in June, 1893. 
Eclectic, February, 1894. 


In sixteen years the present state and future prospects of edu- 
cation have wonderfully changed; on the whole greatly for the 
better. More money isspent on education; the scope of educa- 
tion has been greatly widened; except in cases where so-called 
religious questions impede its work, the education of the whole 
country is becoming more general; and the tendency of later leg- 
islation has been to increase the national expenditure on this 
national object. 

But there are undercurrents of dissatisfaction, murmurs both 
loud and deep, and heard from very different quarters. Our 
working classes are dissatisfied and complain. The higher classes 
also complain that education is unsatisfactory, and sometimes in 
private they go so far as to say that it is positively mischievous 
in results. Much of this feeling comes from a misapprehension 
of the higher end and object of education; from forgetfulness of 
the old and trite, but true and important distinction between edu- 
cation and instruction. Those who know most about education 
will be least inclined to attempt to include it in a single formula. 
Great men may achieve greatness in particular pursuits without 
any general cultivation of mind. But even such men are able to 
do more in their own age, and to impress themselves upon pos- 
terity if they have this cultivation than if they had it not. Julius 
Caesar was a very great general, but so apparently was Marius, 
and Marius could hardly write his own name. Marius is a name; 
Caesar was a power for centuries; and even now his genius is felt 
in the empire he created. 

But you say, what has all this to do with the Salt schools ? 
We must have technical education; we don’t want this genera 
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culture which does not advance trade or make men get on. Is 
that so certain? Not a word shall you hear from me in disparage- 
ment of technical education. Good technical education is the 
prime necessity of this time and thiscountry. But it is not by 
any means certain that those who are wisely and gradually sub- 
mitted to technical education would not be better for more general 
cultivation. An uneducated mind is very apt to suffer for want 
of breadth of view and largeness of understanding. An acquaint- 
ance with the.history, with the minds _nd manners of mankind, 
with the course of trade, with the elementary rules of economics 
would enlarge the views, liberalize the practice, and improve the 
position of those who will not acquire the knowledge which no 
one can prudently do without, and who habitually violate princi- 
ples which are not of their making, and which no one can defy 
with impunity. To educate men as well as to instruct them is to 
enable them to use their instruction to the best advantage, and to 
make work more valuable by making it more intelligent. 

My first counsel is that you attend faithfully and carefully to 
the prescribed course. I remember that at Eton and Oxford 
many things in the course of study were apparently useless at the 
time, seeming foreign from the interests of actual life; but I have 
found them often of the best preparation for the work I have had 
todo. Faithful, uncompromising work in the prescribed course 
is excellent discipline, and the advantages of discipline are reaped 
in after days. 

A good memory is one of the most valuable possessions a man 
can have. It is in youth that this faculty is formed and trained, 
and one of the best methods of strengthening it is the habit of 
learning by heart passages we admire from authors both prose 
and verse. The safest rule to follow is to learn that which 
pleases you best. But before and above every one I should my- 
self place Shakespeare; an inexhaustible storehouse of wisdom, 
instruction, and exquisite diction, indispensable to anyone who 
has anything to do with speaking or writing. Next Shakespeare 
I should place Milton. John Bright told me himself that he was 
built on Milton; and if you read him you can see that he is 
steeped in the spirit of this great poet. And next for daily use 
read Wordsworth, in spite of Lord Jeffrey’s mocking laughter. 
Much of Wordsworth has passed into the language, the poet of 
Nature, and of lofty spiritual thought, whose verse makes bright 
things brighter and happy men happier. There is one man in 
English literature who wrote too little, Gray. Every word he 
wrote is precious; he has the perfection of diction and melody. 

But at last it comes to this: whether for present use or future 
comfort, I cannot too earnestly recommend your acquainting 
yourselves with good books. They are the best of companions, 
in sickness, in misfortune, in sorrow, in sleepless nights and days 
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of pain, you will find your recollection of great and wholesome 
literature a constant solace and refreshment. As aman is known 
by the company he keeps, still more truly is he known by the 
books he reads and the authors he loves. Good books will nerve 
you for the work—the serious and earnest work which is the !ot 
of all true and good men. 

O. B. Rhodes 


Child Study: A New Department in Education, By Oscar Curis- 
MAN. The Forum, February, 1894. 


Under the above title there appears im Zhe Forum for February 
an article by Oscar Chrisman of Clark university in vy aich he gives 
an account of the origin and nature of paidology. 

He had entertained the belief that the department of pedagogy 
should include not only the science of education, school super- 
vision and the like, but also the anthropological and the psycho- 
logical study of children; and was surprised to learn that no such 
work had been attempted even in Europe. He soon saw, more- 
over, that this work really belongs to a separate department and 
is not pedagogy at all, for pedagogy is an applied science while 
this new study, or paidology, is a pure science. whose duty it is 
‘* to inquire into the life, the growth, the ideas, the very being of 
the child.” 

The study of children is as important as that of plants or ani- 
mals. Paidology deserves a separate existence as much as botany 
or zoélogy. Indeed, neither parents, teachers, physicians, nor 
ministers can fully know how to treat the child until he has been 
made a special study by a body of workers solely devoted to this 
one object. The results of such investigation will be useful in 
religious as well as in secular education, and will furnish a sound 
basis for all legislation and social reform in behalf of children. 

Paidology must derive its subject-matter largely from other de- 
partments—anthropology and folk-lore, anthropometry, pathology, 
physiology, psychology and pedagogy—but the best, the purest, 
and the largest volume of material will be furnished by the child 
himself. Persuaded that children could be experimented on as 
well as adults, Mr. Chrisman broached the idea to President Hall 
last spring, and the results justified his hopes. In some respects 
the child makesa better subject than the adult. A girl nine years 
old was told to look with the right eye at a small square of red 
paper laid on a large piece of white, then to close both eyes; then, 
the red square being removed, to open her left eye and tell what 
she saw. She promptly replied, ‘‘I see a blue piece like the red.” 
She was right, for the negative after-image of the red piece would 
be of the complementary color, which is greenish-blue. Mr. 
Chrisman had repeatedly tried this experiment on himself without 
any results whatever. 
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Of two girls whose hearing was tested neither supposed herself 
to be deaf at all, though one said she could study better when her 
left ear was turned toward the other pupils. It was found by ex- 
perimenting with a tape-line and a watch that with her left ear 
she could hear the ticking within three inches only, while with 
her right she could hear it at fifty-one; the other girl could hear 
with either ear at sixteen inches, which is the normal distance for 
a feeble ticking watch. Three tuning-forks of slightly different 
pitch were then given to the second girl with the request that she 
arrange them in order; she was utterly unable to do it, whereas 
the other, holding the forks to her right ear, distinguished the 
pitch with ease. No one would have supposed 4er to be troubled 
with deafness. 

Despite the complexity of the human organism and the many 
other difficulties that inevitably attend the opening up of a new 
science, Mr. Chrisman ventures to predict that in fifty years the 
science of the child will have taught the world more about the 
child than has been learned during the preceding five thousand 
years. 

W. D. Goddard 


Common Schools in the United States. Harper's Weekly, February ro. 


A striking article on the common-school enrolment of the 
United States, in which the startling advance made in recent 
years by the Southern States, and the equally startling falling off 
in the Northern States, is graphically shown on a comprehensive 
chart, and the causes of these unexpected figures carefully in- 
quired into and analyzed by Mr. F. W. Hewes. 

Educators of all sections will be surprised to learn from Mr. 
Hewes’s chart that in the twenty-one years from 1870 to 1890 the 
school attendance in the South Atlantic and Southwestern States 
has advanced from 6.3 per cent. and 7.5 per cent. of the total 
population of those divisions to 19.7 and 21 per cent. respectively, 
while the percentage in the North Atlantic division has actually 
dropped 22.1 to 17.9, and that of the North Central division 
from 24.4 to 22.4, though still maintaining its lead over all by a 
little over one per cent. The extreme Western division has in- 
creased in percentage from 13.8 to 17, yet is now the lowest of 
all. The significant fact, however, is that the North Atlantic 
division, comprising the New England States, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, has fallen below both the Southern 
divisions in its percentage of school attendance. 


A New Type of Professor, The Evening Post, February 6, 1894. 


There has unquestionably been a growth of the spirit of research 
in America of late years; but by the side of it there has sprung 
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up a new type of professor, of a sort which makes us pause with 
a certain consternation. We no longer have the elderly, semi- 
clerical professor, of deliberate demeanor and childlike ignorance 
of the world. Our modern professor prides himself on his energy, 
his travels, his openness to new ideas. Instead of the old-fash- 
ioned recitation, he lectures—a vast improvement, but involving a 
great deal more mental strain on his part; he sits on innumerable 
committees; he reads shoals of examination papers; he meets his 
pupils in an ‘‘office’’; and, to crown it all, he ‘‘runs a seminary.” 
Yet 


‘‘Alas for the excellent earnéstness,’’ 


in the midst of it all, is there not only too great danger lest the 
man should become altogether dead so far as the advancement of 
learning is concerned? It would perhaps be unsafe to say that 
conscientiousness is a snare; but we certainly need to set the 
scientific conscience over against the pedagogic. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


A ROYAL COMMISSION. 
The Educational News, (Edinburgh,) December 30, 1893. 


There is to be a royal commission to inquire into the question 
of higher education in England. It will find much to do; and it 
will probably do something to bring about a systematic arrange- 
ment of the educational forces which at present operate indepen- 
dently of each other. It would, however, be wise not to expect 
too much from its action. The field of inquiry isa very wide one; 
and opinion is very varied in regard to all its phases. Some years 
will probably elapse before the fruits of the commission are ripe. 


LEAVING CERTIFICATES. 


Why are the Leaving Certificate results kept a secret by the 
department? It is difficult to imagine any good reason for the 
mystery with which the matter is surrounded. The effect of the 
departmental reticence is anything but good. It is a positive in- 
centive to dishonesty; and it is exceedingly unfair to public 
schools, whose success or failure is, as a matter of course, pro- 
claimed to the world, that rivals under no necessity to reveal 
their returns to anyone, should have it in their power to manu- 
facture, for a gullible public, any measure of success they please. 
Pressure should be brought to bear on the department to publish 
the Leaving Certificate results. 
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DANGER IN IRELAND, 


The teachers of Ireland are becoming alarmed at the efforts of 
Dr. Walsh and his parliamentary henchmen to obtain public 
grants for the schools of the Christian Brothers. Should the 
government yield, the flood-gates of denominationalism would 
immediately be opened. At present the schools of the Christian 
Brothers are comparatively few; and the demand of the Arch- 
bishop is made to appear of small importance. The teachers, 
however, see that it is but the thin end of a wedge, which would 
very soon cleave asunder the national system of education. It is 
impossible to believe that Mr. John Morley will yield to Arch- 
bishop Walsh. But if he does, the experience of Belgium will be 
repeated in every particular in Ireland. The National schools 
will soon be as unpopular as, ecclesiastical intrigue can make them. 


SENIOR WRANGLERS. 


The highest distinction which the University of Cambridge can 
offer to her students is that of senior wrangler. It is the pinna- 
cle of success in competitive examinations, and to attain its lofty 
summit years of laborious study are devoted. It has long been a 
moot question, however, whether the existence of the examination is 
justified by results, many persons inclining to the belief that the 
excessive mental strain involved in the competion is calculated to 
exercise a deleterious effect upon the candidate’s after-life. 


THE OXFORD TUTOR. 
The Evening Post, February 6, 1894. 


Every one who knows the Oxford of to-day knows that its 
academic life is altogether dominated by the tutorial system. But 
what that system isit is difficult for the outsider to realize; as 
many a hard-worked tutor must have reflected when he has 
listened to the passing visitor’s sentimental commonplaces as to 
monastic retirement and cloistered seclusion. The Oxford tutor 
of to-day lives ina whirl of scholastic work and business from 
morning to night. His time is frittered away in a multitude of 
small engagements and worrying duties; his very sitting-room is 
an office where he is never free from interruption. 


THE HIGHER GRADE MASTERS’ CONFERENCE AT LEEDS. 


The Schoolmaster, January 13, 1894. 


The Conference made out a good case in favour of what Pro- 
fessor Huxley calls ‘‘a liberal education” for pupils attending 
higher grade schools. No man could have been a keener advo. 
cate of the need to give greater attention to scientific training 
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than Professor Huxley, and yet he in all his utterances on the ed- 
ucation question insists again and again that it would be a most 
disastrous policy ‘‘ to starve or cripple literary or esthetic culture 
for the sake of science.” And we hope that the plea of teachers 
in higher grade schools for opportunities to introduce modern 
languages, commercial geography, and the like, and thus to 
broaden, popularise, and liberalise the education given in their 
schools, may receive respectful attention in the proper quarter. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE LORD SANDFORD. 
Ibid, January 6. * 


With the passing away of Lord Sandford, on Sunday night last, 
another of the rapidly vanishing landmarks of the educationalism 
of the past disappears. ‘‘H. W. G.” writes to Zhe Times supple- 
menting the obituary notice contained in that journal of Tuesday: 
‘*It so happened that I commenced work at the Education 
Office on the day that Mr. Sandford began his duty there as one 
of the examiners. He was one of a remarkable trio, who then 
shared the same room—Mr. Lingen (now Lord Lingen), Mr. 
Temple (now the Bishop of London), and Mr. Sanford (the late 
Lord Sandford). The office was then called the Education De- 
partment of the Privy Council Office. No one who was not behind 
the scenes can have any adequate idea of the difficulty of laying 
down the principles and formulating the educational system which 
has now grown to such portentous dimensions, but that work was 
done by those three great men, acting under Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. Mr. Lingen became the secretary at Sir J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s death, and Mr. Sandford was appointed assistant secre- 
tary. ‘There were giants in the earth in those days.’ Working 
under these three great chiefs were Henry Moseley (afterwards 
Canon of Bristol), Frederick Cook (afterwards Canon of Exeter), 
Matthew Arnold, A. H. Clough, F. T. Palgrave,—men brilliant at 
their universities and able as public officers.” 

[To Lord Sandford the administration of the great act of 1870 
was chiefly due. One of his labors of love was the editing of 
The Reports on Elementary Schools, by Matthew Arnold.—Ebs. ] 


WOMEN V. MEN. 


New York Evening Post, January 23, 1804. 


On Presentation Day (1893) at the University of London, of 
the twenty-one persons on whom the degree of M. A. was con- 
ferred six were women; out of fifty M. B.’s six were women, and 
of eighty who secured the degree of B. Sc. twelve were women. 
Three women also took an M. D. Detailed investigation of these 
examination lists shows that in the faculties of art, science and 
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laws, women (who formed about 20 per cent. of the graduates) 
were first in six (50 per cent.) subjects, men being also first in six. 
The women came out ahead in mental and moral science, botany, 
physiology, French, German, and English, while the men retained 
first rank in classics, mathematics, chemistry, experimental 
physics, physical geography, and common law and equity. In the 
pass list for the examination in the theory and history of teaching, 
there were nine women and no men, which points, we hope, rather 
to the increasing demand for trained women teachers than to the 
mental inferiority of the male sex. 


GLASGOW HOUSES. 
The Schoolmaster, January 6, 1804. 


Mr. Mitchell, vice-chairman of the school board, tells us that 
there are 30,000 one-roomed houses in Glasgow, tliough, happily, 
this is a diminishing quantity. ‘‘The scandal,” continues Mr. 
Mitchell, ‘‘ which prevails in this city to an unpardonable extent 
of grown-up children, boys and girls, lodging together with their 
parents in a single room, and not unfrequently a lodger besides, 
will never be eradicated until some legislative measures are brought 
to bear upon it. The reports, on which I will not enlarge, given 
by the officers, must form my excuse for so often referring to the 
subject, and dragging the evil into as strong a light as possible.” 


UNWIELDY CLASSES IN LONDON, 


Speaking at the annual distribution of prizes, in connection with 
the Southwark Pupil Teachers’ centre, on Wednesday night, Mr. 
Stanley gave some actual instances of board schools im London 
which are disgracefully understaffed. At Rotherhithe New-road 
he found in the second standard eighty-six on the roll, eighty- 
three in attendance, and one teacher; in another standard there 
were eighty-nine on the roll, eighty-two in attendance, and one 
supply teacher. At Monnow-road, which Mr. Stanley regards as 
one of the best schools in London, he found eighty-one children 
nthe second standard under the care of one teacher. 

O. B. Rhodes 
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